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PREFACE. 

‘ The present Volume is a Sequel and a Supple¬ 
ment to 3etter Days for Working People. I felt 
so astonished, and almost alarmed, at the extra¬ 
ordinary circulation of that little book,—placing me 
as it did under so heavy responsibility,—that I re¬ 
solved to study the subject more thoroughly, and try 
40 qualify myself better for writing upon it. As I had 
already written chiefly for the employed, I resolved 
next to write chiefly fot employers. Living in Edin- 
burgh, out^of the whirl of the world of labour, I have 
had to gather material from many other quarters; but 
I have spared no pains, whether by correspondence, 
reading, or personal inteiy:ourse with employers and 
with intelligent workmen, to gain the requisite in¬ 
formation. I have to express my deep obligation to 
many friends who have kindly given me much valuable 
aid, and to others whose encouraging words have 
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induced me to persevere, when the difficulties of the 
subject, and the overwhelming pressure of other 
duties, had almost compelled me to desist. 

It has been extremely interesting to me, in the 
progress of my task, to find how the experience of 

right-minded men, in all the several kinds of employ- 

« 

ment treated of, tends to establish the same great 
principles, as lying at the foundation of a right rela¬ 
tion between masters and men. 

A few paragraphs have been introduced in Chaps. 
IV. VI. and vii. from an article of mine on ‘ Com¬ 
mercial Philanthropy’ imtlie North British Review for 
November 1864, which obtained the notice of the 
Times and other influential journals. Similar use 
has been made in Chap, vil of a paper ‘ Beginning* 
the Day in a Commercial Warehouse,’ in the Sunday 
Magazine for October 1864. I have to thank the 
publishers of these journals for permissioij to make 
this use of my papers in the present volume. 




CHAPTER I. 

THE WORLD OF LABOUR. 


‘ Not for wealth to merchant princes 
From the thews of labour riven; 

Not for walls ’twixt want and riches, 

England, is thy greatness given: 

But that rich and poor throughout thee 
May be train’d in love to live ; 

And to nations round aoout thee 
Of brother’s bonds the pattern give.’— Anon. 


T he history of British industry might almost be 
called the romance of Providence. Even at 
a remote period, we see threads of influence coming 
strangely together, when some of our industrial pro¬ 
cesses were beginning to take shape; but in more 
recent times the traces of God’s finger crowd on our 
notice, and cannot be overlooked. Great discoveries 
that eventually effect social revolutions, are seen 
springinf from causes apparently the most accidental, 
but in reality fruits of the all-designing providence 
of God. 

When, for example, in 1589, William Lee, of St 
John's College, Cambridge, led his young bride to the 
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altar, contrary to the college statutes, he little thought, 
as he placed the gold ring on her finger, that the 
movements of that hand would originate a revolution 
in one of the leading branches of English industry. 

, But truth is stranger than fiction, and so it proved. 
Expelled from St John’s for his breach of the law of 
celibacy, he and his wife were driven to their shifts 
to procure the necessaries of life. Mrs. Lee had 
recourse to knitting; and while watching the move¬ 
ments of her fingers, it is said her husband conceived 
the idea of constructing a machine which should per¬ 
form similar movements with the like results. At 
first his invention wasi rejected in this country, and 
taken by its author to France. In the course of 
time, how’ever, it found its way into the Midland 

' Counties of England, and after encountering much 
opposition from tlie workmen, was gradually adopte<!;, 
and is still in use. In the town of Leicester alone, a 
few years ago, 14,000 of these frames were employed 
in the stocking department; about 35og in making 
gloves and mits; while the fancy hosiery branch, 
which has been originated within the present century, 
numbered about 2000 frames and looms of various 
kinds.* • 

As little could Richard Arkwright, barber and 
dealer in hair, have fancied, when he set himself to 
discover the perpetual motioh, that defeated though 
Memoir of R, Harris, Esq, ^ kUeM,P, forl^ester, pp. 58,59. 
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he was in his immediate object, the ‘spinning-jenny,’ 
to which his experiments indirectly gave birth, should 
very speedily overturn the ancient spinning-wheel, 

I 

and hand down to posterity, along with his inven¬ 
tion, the name and title of Sir Richard Arkwright. 

Still less could it have entered into the dreams of 
the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, when he left his parish in 
1784 to spend a few days at Matlock, that the giant 
‘power-loom’ would spring into being from a casual 
remark thrown out by him there, in company with 
some gentlemen from Manchester. The conversation 
turned on Arkwright’s spinning machinery, and the 
remark was made by one of the gentlemen, that as 

9 

soon as Arkwright’s patent expired, so many mills 
would be erected, and so much cotton spun, that 
hands would never be found to weave it. Dr. Cart- 
riwnright replied that Arkwright must set his wits to 
work to invent a weaving-mill, adding that if a machine 
could be made to play chess, there was no reason why 
it should not be taught to weave. That the wits, not 
of Arkwright, btit of Cartwright, should really selve 
the problem would have seemed the most ludicrous 
supposition possible,—the said Cartwright at that time 
having never in his life ev 5 n seen a loom. But when 
he went home, the idea took hold of him with a 
strange fascination, and never left him. He would 
be seen by his family walking to and fro apparently 
in deep meditation, and occasionally throwing his 
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arms from side to side. His children were told that 
he was thinking of weaving and throwing the shuttle, 
and we can easily fancy the little urchins making 
ludicrous imitations of the parental movement. In 
a few years the invention was completed; weaving 
by machinery became an established fact; the power- 
loom even learned to do intricate work; and such 
was the astonishment caused by it, that when a manu¬ 
facturer who had declared it impossible that the 
machine could accomplish the weaving of patterns in 
checks^ saw a piece of muslin of the description men¬ 
tioned beautifully executed by it, he is said to have 
roundly declared his conviction that some agency 
more than human must have been called in to assist 
on the occasion.' 

While Providence in this singular way was bring¬ 
ing to light methods of spinning and weaving by; 
machinery, vastly more rapid than by the unaided 
human hand, an agent for driving the machinery, of 
corresponding magnitude and power,^ was getting 
trailed and harnessed for his work. About three 
ye^^rs after the birth of Richard Arkwright at Preston, 
and seven years before the birth of Edmund Cart¬ 
wright in Nottinghamshire, James Watt was bom at 
Greenock (1736). Arago has recorded an anecdote 
of his early years, that show§ how far removed were his 
first speculations on steam from his ultimate inven- 

' Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, voL ii. pp. 346-8. 
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tion. His mischievous idleness one evening at the 
tea-table awakened the ire of his aunt: taking off the 
lid of the tea-kettle and putting it on again; holding 
sometimes a cup and sometimes a silver spoon over 
the steam; watching the exit of the steam from the 
spout, and counting the drops of water into which it 
became condensed. How would Mrs. Muirhead 
have stared if a prophet had told her that these idle 
pranks of her nephew, as she considered them, would 
give birth to a revolution that would change the 
aspect of the world,—that would quickly expand 
villages into colossal towns, cover whole parishes and 
counties with workshops, spread over the world a 
net-work of iron, along which both men and mer¬ 
chandise would be whirled with almost the speed of 
lightning, and multiply a thousandfold the power of 
man over the products of nature ! 

Through the force of these, and many other wonder¬ 
ful mechanical inventions; through the marvellous 
supply of minerals with which our little island is 
stored; tkrough the rare combination of mental 
activity and mechanical skill, of bold enterprise and 
plodding perseverance, that are characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon race;—Britain has become the workshop 
of the world, and won the first place in the race of 
industry. But had Providence no higher aim in 
giving her this pre-emii\ence ? Was the city set on 
an hill merely that its products might be admired for 
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the excellence of their quality and the beauty of 

their workmanship ? Is there no higher lesson for 

her to teach the World ? How immensely would it 

add to her glory, if she could show a manufacturing 

population as pre-eminent in all moral and spiritual 

excellence, as the work of their hands is in mechanical 

skill,—masters and men living in brotherly union, 

rejoicing and aiding in each other’s welfare; all 

bright and kindly feelings radiating from heart to 

heart, as pleasantly and as peacefully as the light of 

the stars is darted from one to another, all over the 

fiimament; thousands of industrious families living 

in healthful houses, and wdl provided with all that 

« 

can make home prosperous and happy; the high 
sense of duty prevailing over all selfish feelings; 
and the hope that maketh not ashamed giving its 
radiance to every life, great and small I , 

Nothing short of this can be regarded as the end 
of Providence in the extraordinary impulse that has 
been given, especially of late, to the industry of 
Great Britain- Is it Utopian to hope that the great 
body of manufacturers and employers may be brought 
to S3rmpathize with this aim, and count it their highest 
glory to aid in accomplishing it ? Can it be that the 
thirst for gain must utterly blind them to the surpass¬ 
ing glory of the higher enterprise,—^must make their 
hiparts so earthly and stolid that they cannot be moved 
to one earnest effort for elevating the character and 
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brightening the life of the masses around them 1 Will 
no vain regrets, in such a case, haunt the deathbed— 
no visions of lasting good that might have been done, 
of true glory t;hat might have been attained, had the 
heart not been so exclusively bent on the more 
earthly and paltry pursuit 1 We should be the last to 
entertain so unworthy an opinion of a large section of 

ft 

the, most vigorous and enterprising of our countrymen, 
and therefore we make no apology to employers, in 
appealing to them, as we now do, to lend their earnest 
aid towards realizing a consummation so devoutly to 
be wished,—towards making their country the garden, 
as well as the workshop of the world. 

Among the many social changes effected by recent 
mechanical inventions, one of the most important is 
that they have brought together large masses of men, 

C r of men, women, and children, to work in concert 
nder a single master or directing head. Formerly, 
labour in spinning, in weaving, and in other employ¬ 
ments, was much more dispersed. The work was 
done to a* large extent in the houses of the work¬ 
people, as it still is in a few occupations at the present 
day. The spinning-jenny, the power-loom, and tke 
steam-engine, have made aMirect change in this respect 
in many branches of industry, and by a kind of sym¬ 
pathetic action have extended the new system to other 
forms of labour. It is not easy to form an exact 
estimate of th6 extent of this change. But we are 
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able to state with some accuracy the number of occu¬ 
pations in which large bodies of men are employed, 
and also to specify the actual number of those em¬ 
ployed in individual cases. In the Report bf the 
Select Committee of the .House of Commons in 
1856 on Masters and Operatives, there occurs an 
elaborate enumeration of the nianufactures, etc., carried 
on in this country, in which large bodies of men are 
employed, and those also in which the number is 
comparatively small. Of the former class, the total 
number is 126, and of the latter 66. The larger 
number embraces 29 different species of manufactures 
of metals, 29 of stuffs and textile fabrics, 28 chemical 
or similar processes, 17 various, 7 trades, 5 species 
of mining, and ii classes of labourers. It is also 
stated, in proof of the great derangement which the 
introduction of the new order of things has caused ir^- 
the relations of masters and men, that strikes have 
been common in 16 of the metal manufactures, 15 
of the stuflPs and textile fabrics, 12 of the chemical 
processes, 7 of the various; also in all the 7 trades, 
all the 7 mining operations, and in 8 out of ii 
classes of labourers. It is to the new order of things 
we owe our gigantic milfs, our tall chimneys, our 
* black country,* and our ^ manufacturing districts.* 
In, our next chapter, we shgill have occasion to dwell 
>in detail on the dire moral evils, which attended the 
birth of the new system, but which, we fain hope, are 
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now in the course of being removed, or at all events 
mitigated. Our object at present is simply to convey 
some notion of the enormous magnitude of the social 
change which has come into operation during the 
present century, and the boundless importance of the 
topic we wish to handle,—the relation that should 
subsist between masters and men. 

m 

Not many months ago. Sir Samuel Morton Peto, 
at a meeting in Bristol, expressed his belief that he 
was the largest employer of labour in this country,— 
perhaps in the world; the number of persons to whom, 
directly or indirectly, his undertakings gave employ¬ 
ment being not less than 30,000. I have been in- 
formed by one of the great shipowners of Liverpool 
that the number of sailors whose names are entered 
in his books in the course of a twelvemonth may be 
“25,000, although of these not more than perhaps a 
tenth may be drawing his pay at any one time. In 
advertising their works lately as a joint-stock com¬ 
pany, the Crossleys of Halifax stated that the number 
of men in their employment (chiefly carpet-weavers) 
was about 4500. Mr. Ackroyd of the same town gives 
6000 as his number, but these are more dispers*ed. 
Two thousand or three thousand is by no means an 
uncommon number in a single work. But the bare 
statement of numbers is,^' poor way of conveying an 
impression of the mass of human life that is often 
employed and directed by a single head. To stand 
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at the gate of such a mill as Mr. Salt's at Saltaire, 

and see the ciurent of workers leaving by one gate 

at the dinner hour, brings to one’s mind the famous 

line in which Horace describes the ceaseless flow of 

a river. The several floors or areas of this factory, 

put together, would cover eleven acres and a half. 

In the glass and chemical works of Messrs. Chance of 

_ » 

Birmingham, there are about fifty chimneys, and as the 

works cover a surface of forty acres, this is not much 

more than a chimney to an acre. Mr. Ransome of 

f 

Ipswich, whose works employ from twelve to fifteen 
hundred men, reckons that the wages paid by him 
provide no less than 130,000 meals a week. Let any 
one try to reckon the difference in point of the per- 
sonal happiness and social virtue involved, between 
130,000 meals taken in the spirit of discontent and 
angry jealousy, on the one hand, and in the spirit of 
thankfulness and kindly regard on the other, and he 
will have some notion of the vast and most vital 
ramifications of the spirit that may be prevailing 
between employer and employed. ' 

Even in warehouses and offices the number em- 

c 

ployed is often very great The Bank of England has 
nearly 900 clerks, besides^ a considerable body of 
printers, bookbinders, and other mechanics. In such 
metropolitan establishments as that of Hitchcock, Wil¬ 
liams and Co., of St Paul's Churchyard, or Copestake, 

fi 

Moore, and Crampton Jn Bow Churchyard, or Shod- 
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bred and Co. in Tottenham Court Road, as many as 
six or seven hundred assistants are under one govern¬ 
ing power. Some provincial establishments are little, 
if at all, behind the metropolitan. The lace warehouse 
of Messrs. Adams and Co., of Nottingham, employs 
about 600,—the great majority of these, however, 
being females. In the large printing-offices of London, 
such as Messrs. Spottiswoode’s or Messrs. Clowes’, the 
number of men is at least six or seven hundred. 

I have referred to cases with which I am personally 
acquainted, and I by no means fancy that I have 
stated the largest existing numbers. Every one 
may see, too, that the tendencies of the age are 
running strongly in the direction of centralization,— 
running, perhaps, with a force that will presently 
cause a reaction. The resources of individuals, or 
of small partnerships,, are too small to furnish capital 
for the ever extending fields over which prosperous 
business is spreading. Old firms are resolving them¬ 
selves into joint-stock companies, and though the 
management remains pretty nearly as it was, the 
number of shareholders is increased. The chaise 
is. perhaps significant and prophetic of a larger one 
that may be in the future*—^when the number of 
partners in large concerns shall be much greater, 
and the labourer shall raore directly ‘ eat the labour 
of his hands.’ 

Apart from all other oonsidera;tions, these simple 
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statistics clearly demonstrate what an enormous in¬ 
fluence is now in the hands of the comparatively 
small number of employers who regulate the move¬ 
ments of the great world of labour. Five-and-twenty 
years ago, Dr. Arnold of Rugby expressed his convic¬ 
tion that a good man, highly educated, could not 
possibly be in a more important position in this 
kingdom than as one of the heads of a great manu¬ 
facturing’establishment. The remark is equally true 
at the present day. The spirit prevailing between 
masters and men is indeed usually better now than it 
was then; but the number of workers carrying on 
their daily toil under incjividual masters is very nluch 
larger. In fact, it seems to me hardly possible to 
form too high a conception of the good that may be 
done at the present day by right-hearted and judicious 
employers. Their power for good is only second tof 
that of the Christian ministry. In some respects, 
their influence is of a kind which no clergymen can 
ever attain. It greatly depends on them whether the 
land is to be like the garden of Eden, or like a 
desolate wilderness, 

c 

It is but justice to employers to say that, to a large 
extent, they appear now to be conscious of this 
high responsibility. No doubt there are many with 
hes^rts of stone, that can feel for nothing but their 
pockets ; some, too, whom a“cold political economy 
has schooled into the notion that payment for their 
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labour is the only duty they owe their workmen ; and 
some, moreover, whose well-meant efforts have been 
defeated by an unfortunate manner,—a want of 
geniality and winsomeness,—that has repelled their 
workpeople instead of attracting them. But taking 

the employers of labour as a whole, and especially 

\ 

the great employers, we rejoice to acknowledge the 
existence of a spirit of anxiety, more or less en¬ 
lightened, about the welfare of their people. Many 
of them do not know how to go to work in the 
matter, many are held back by diffidence, and 
many by the attitude of suspicion in which their 
workpeople unfortunately place themselves to them. 
The number of those who have solved the problem, 
and turned the wilderness into a garden, is indeed 
very small. But we are sure that at no period in the 
history of Great Britain was there more readiness on 
Ihe part of employers to recognise the duties of their 
position. At once to stimulate and guide this feeling 
is our aim in this little book. As we have already 
said, we (tonnot exaggerate the importance of the 
subject. Even in its silent power^ the character of a 
just, kind, Christian employer tells with strong and 
manifold effect. By an ifhperceptible action, unless 
there be some strange disturbing cause at work, the 
overseers under him will imbibe the spirit of their 
master, and the people will imbibe the spirit of the 
overseers. And if, over and above, he aids in judi- 
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cious plans for the elevation of his people, the results 
*will be all the more blessed. The radiance of his 
own heart will be reflected from the hearts of hun¬ 
dreds ; the KVfidrmv dvrjpi$iJLOv ykXa<rp,a of ..iE^hylus 
will be realized in a higher sense; countless gleams of 
joy will be reflected from him, as the ripples of the 
sea smile to the sunbeam. 

* 

It is a much-debated question whether the present 
relation of workmen to a master is in itself a good 
one; whether it is fitted to develop or to crush the 
virtue of the worknaan; and whether it can ever be 
placed on a thoroughly satisfactory ifooting. On that 
wide question of political economy we do not enter 
at present We cannot pronounce the present system 
perfect; but if ultintately a more satisfactory one is 
found, it will not be on the ruins, but rather on the 
basis of the present The relation between mastery 
and servants, or between those who buy and those- 
who sell their labour, is a divine relation, and is 
therefore susceptible of being penetrated by the 
Divine Spirit, and of yielding much benefit to both. 
No man, indeed, is bound to work to the orders of 

o' 

another if he can be independent; but so long as he 
does work to the orders bf another, he occupies a 
relation which is both recognised and blessed by God. 
Under favourable circumstances, there is a happy 
: natural feeling between employer and employed, 
which, when wisely evoked, yields much enjoyment. 
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Kindly treated, the apprentice readily becomes at¬ 
tached to his master, and has both pride and.pleasure 
in serving him. It is not a hopeless task, therefore, 
**to try to penetrate the. present relation with a right 
spirit; to find good soil m the manufacturing world, 
where the seed of life will bear fruit, thirty, sixty, if 
not an hundred fold. If we wish to find our way to 
a better system, it must surely be by improving the 
present. It is not by sudden or violent revolution 
that improvements are reached in this island. It has 
always been by slow growdi, by mudh experimenting, 
by many successive touches and additions to exi^ng 
operations. The line of hopeful effort lies itl improv¬ 
ing the present system as much as possible. Let the 
selfishness of employers be checked by legislation, as 
far as legislation can chei^ it } but by all practical 


means let them be urged to act imselfishly, to take a 
jj^-nerous and Christian view of their relation to their 
workpeople, to sympathize withes,thena, to bear with 
them, to encourage them in the battle cff IffC 
and hearterf them in theh trials ahd 
Let the men be assured that th^>ai^ r^ 
cared for, and sympathized with 


and let them, too, on theur pirt^ give stronger evidence 
"bf attachment and fidelity, and cff a cpn^^ 


desire to advance their n^ters^ interests; Out cff 
such a spirit some arran^ment ntfy ^ring, which, 
while more satisfactory to the zhen than the^presen^ 
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shall not be unjust to the masters, and while binding 
them In closer and more affectionate bonds to each 
other, shall more fuUy implement the order of the 
Great Master,—‘ Give unto your servants that which 
is just and equal.’ 

In the arrangement, now so common, that places 
hundreds and thousands under one master, there is 
something well fitted to evoke the sense of responsi¬ 
bility, and also to deepen the conviction that it is a 
master’s interest to care for his men. The master 
must be no better than a monster that pan think of 
the enormous mass of human interests with which he 
is so closply connected without one thrill of emotion, 
without one burst of desire to make the vast family 
better and happier if he only can. In point of fact, 
it is usually found that the greatest employers of 
labour are the most considerate of their workpeople. 
Dr, Cooke Taylor observes, in his Notes of a Tour 
the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire^ in 1842, 
that * Experience has everywhere shown that the 
great capitalists axe more equitable and^more merci¬ 
ful emplojrers than persons of limited fortune. . . . 
Sp fin as iny ^ gone, I have found 

that the e^ity of the relations between the employers 
apd the employed is disturbed by the want of capital, 

and not by the command of it. Men of limited 

• ' '0 

means must su^end employment in every season of 
depression j th^ are in a position where there is 
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little to lose, and much to gain; they can afford to 
risk the penalties of oppression, to speculate on the 
improvidence of their workmen, to make unfair de¬ 
ductions from their wages, and not to be over-scrupu¬ 
lous in their purchase of raw^materials/* 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has made a comparison 
between the large and the small workshops of Paris; 
and while allowing special advantages to each, gives 
the preference, on the whole, to the large.* 

When the Commissioners appointed by Parliament 
to inquire into the results of the employment of 
women and children in factories, were prosecuting 
their labours, they almost always found that it was in 
obscure mills, and under small proprietors, that fla¬ 
grant abuses prevailed. In the large mills, the state 
of things was usually veiy different ' Such barbarities 
as were found to occur in small mills would have 
^een put down at once by the force of public indig¬ 
nation in large. Overset who earned straps, or 
ropes with four tails, and were con^nually lashing the 
diildren, or* kicking and knocking diem down, dr 
swearing at them, would not have been tolerated iiv 
a large establishment* It is alsd a notideable fact 
that it is not those who have themselves been worj^v 
men that as a general rule make the best or most 

‘P. 117. ; ^ ^ C^drm of lii 

* Reports on Employment of Womeii md Child*^ in Fac¬ 
tories, 1833, 1834, throughont 
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considerate masters. An acute.> and well-informed 
working man in one of the great towns in England, 
remarks in a letter to myself: ‘ I am -sorry to confess 
that many journeymen^ having risen to the position 
of masters, become the most tyrannical and bigoted, 
in every sense. An intelligent working man mide 

this remark to me last evening, and I thoroughly 

■* 

indorse it I have heard working men speak of 
their employers who have been in the same position, 
with the utmost disgust, and express the most un¬ 
christian feelings and wishes towards them, and while 
I do not for a moment defend these, I must say that 
the accounts they ^v.e of their manners and hard¬ 
heartedness, roused my indignation.* It must not, 
however, be supposed that this rule has not many 
noble exceptions." 

Encompassed, then, though the task which we have 
set ourselves is with many difficulties on every 
we do not regard the problem as insoluble. A happy, 
Ghtistian relation may, we believe, be established, 
even on the present footing, between blasters and 
n^n, not deinandi^ on the part of the latter any 
sahtifi<;e ojT indep^encci and tending very plainly 
tii the iinptovcmeht of their condition. If this can 
become the stepping-stone to a system more entirely 
sa^actoiy, it will thereby prove itself so much the 
mote a blessing. 



CHAPTER II. 

‘WITHOUT FORMJVND VOID.’ 

* Is this Improvement the human breed 

Degenerate as they sVmrm and overflow, 

Till Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, 

And man competes with man, like Ipe with foe, \ 

Till Death, that thins them, scarce seems public woe? 
Improvement!—smiles it in the poor man's eyes. 

Or blooms it on the cheek of Ihbour ?—No ; 

To gorge a few with Trade's precarious prize. 

We banish rtiral life, apd breathe unwholesome skies/ 

. Cam^beli« 

I N pleading for measures for the improvement of 
the relations between masters and men, we 
begin with a picture from hfe-^-a historiesd sketch of 
the working and fruits of llie s^^^ pf illfi^iatibn and 
hostility. ’Phe facts that lie at our hand on this 
subject are unfortunately most abtmdant and mllhi^ 
for the pictures of social misery which the histoiy of 
our dountry during the present ©entuiy supplies, |ie 
darker than any that could be created by the fancy 
■ of man..-;‘■ 
- Fifty pr sixty years ago, the relations in England 
between masto and generally between 
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rich and poor, appear to have been as unchristian in 
their character, and as miserable in their results, as 
they -have ever been, before or since. The social 
thermometer about that time seems to have readied 
its lowest point, and for about twenty or thirty years 
it remained pretty stationary. During the last thirty 
years, it has, on the whole, been steadily rising, With 
now and then a temporary fall There are spots in 
our country where it now stands as high as ‘ tempe- 
rate>’ if not almost at ^ summer heat j’ there are other 
spots-rtop numerous, we felr^where it is not yet 
much above the freezing-poirft j but, on the whole, 
there has been a dedded elevation of temperature; 
and, could riiose who sigh for ‘the good old times,’ 
have but a brief trial of die atmosphere of 1815, they 
would rush firom it with a shivering sensation, as one 
who goes to open the gate to a friend on a cold winter 
night, rushes back to the comfort of his snug fireside\ 
The reasons for this miserable state of feeling, in 
the early part of the century, were of many kinds. 
The example and influence of the French "Revolution 
nahirally tended to inflame the passions of the 
people agaiust the aristocracy, and to fill the aristo- 
cracy with darm at the people; and when the war 
was over, and Bonaparte safe at St Helena, the terror 
that for a time had united classes was removed, and 

the jealousies that had partially gone to sleep aWoke 
with all the greater viplaice.™" Ihe political state of 
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the country was extremely unsatisfactory; the great 

body of the people feeling that they had no voice in 

the aifairs of the nation, and the major part of those 

who held the power being determined that the people 

should not be admitted to share it The working 

classes were awaking to a sense of their freedom, and 

a love of independence; they were beginning to feel 

that though they lived by labour, they ought to be 

free to dispose of that labour to the best advantage, 

and that those who purchased their one Commodity 

acquired no right thereby to control their opinions 

or coerce their actidft. Extraordinary dislocations 

were occurring from time to time in the organization 

of labour; fearfully high prices, and scarcity of ein- 

ployment, with all the usual attendants in the shape 

of starvation and crime, were frequently throvung the 

country into a feven Conscious of their miseries, 

and convinced that something must be out of joint, 

the labouring class made frightful errors both as to 
• » 

the cause and the cure of their troubles. Nothing 
was more common than to fancy that> the new 
machinery by which certain processes, sudi as 4hat 
of weaving, were so much simpli^ed, was their mortal 
foe; and riots and blocfiJshed^ followed by convic¬ 
tions and hanging, were of constant occurrence, 
Educaiibn was miserabl^g neglect^; the purees of 
knowledge for the people were few and impeifect;^ 
and the stiff, cold formalism which constituted 
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religion of the day,, supplied little or. none of that 
winning charity, which sympathizes with the most 
opposite conditions of life, and binds rich and poor 
in loving f^lowship togethcTf 
Of the deplorably bitter spirit that previiled be^ 
tween class and class, and especially the harshness 
with which the people were treated by their rulers, 
the sanguinary character of the laws for the repression 
of crime furnishes: a melancholy illustratiomV Sir 
Samuel Romilly had begun his honourable labours 
for thinning the li^ of 160 offences, to which by 
law the punishment of deatyHeas affixed. But the 
task of dethroning Draco was like one of the labours 
of Hercules. The fierceness of the outcry against 
him was only equalled by the absurdity of the argu¬ 
ments. Lord Chancellor Eldon was quite sure that 
small tradesmen would be ruined, if stealing an 
article from a shop, of the value of five shillings, 
ce^cd to be punishable with death. Lord Redesdale 
was in equal alarm at the proposal that men should 
no longer be put to death for blackening their faces 
to prevent their being recognised when stealing game 
by night, i Did not he and his neighbours pay ;£^2oo 
ajrear for six policemen to'bheck deer-stealing on‘the 
borers of the forest; and was it not plain that if men 
who cai^ iwtih blackened faces to steal were no 
longer h^ged, * the practice among these depredators 
would be universally resorted to ?' : So thought the 
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Lord Chancellor too, and the most of the peers j and 
so the blessed connexion between a blackened face and 
the gallows remained intact in 1820.' At an.earlier 
period,,Sir Samuel Roniilly maintained that the only 
way by which any one could come to know the bitter 
spirit which the French Revolution had engendered 
in the country, was to attenipt ' some legislative 
*reformi on humane and liberal principles. ‘ He will 
then find riot only what a stupid dread of innovation, 
but what a savage spirit it has infused into the minds 
of many of his countrymen. It is but a few nights 
ago,' he added, ‘ that #hile I was standmg at the bar 
of the House of Commons, a young man, the brother 
of a peer whose name is not worth setting^down, came 
up to, me, and breathing in iny face the nauseous 
fumes of his undigested debauch, stammered put^ I 
am against your bill ; I am for hanging all.”* I was 
confounded; and endeavouring to find put some 
excuse for him, I observed that I supposed he meant 
that the certainty of punishment affording the only 
prospect of repressing crimes, the laws, whatever they 
were, ought to be executed. “ No^ no,*’ he cried; is 
not that; there is no good done by meto^ ; ihey only 
get worse; I would hang*them all up at once.” ** 
Ev^ crimes that sprung from ktoentabie ignorance, 
and diat did more hanri J:o the dkss 
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theiQ than to any other, were most harshly treated. 
In the misguided excitement of the times, many 
working people had got the idea, as it was pithily 
expressed by some of them, that ‘ the desijroying 
angel was the labourer's best friend/ The sentiment 
was not an unsuitable companion to a toast that was 
not unknown at farmers* dinni^rs—‘ A wet harvest and 
a bloody war.’ In many places, the people set them¬ 
selves deliberately to destroy the machinery which 
had been introduced for Amplifying labour. Under 
the banner of King Lud,^ they broke into mills 
and weaving Aiops, and in an incredibly short time, 
the work of demolition was accomplished. About 
1812-X3, Luddism was in full swing in Leicestershire 
and' Nottinghamshire. About twelve years later^ a 
similar spirit ravaged Lancashire, At the latter time, 
the power-loom was the object of vengeance. ‘ It was 
a mournful spectacle,’ says a historian, speaking of the' 
spring of 1825, ‘ to see the mob going from town to 
town, from factory to factory, snatching their food 
frdm bakers’ shops and public-houses ; throwing 


stones at the soldiers, and being shot down rather 

’ CJf ' ■ *' . ' .' . I . 

than give up their object, believing sincerely that 
thek very lives depended on the destruction of these 

? name * Luddites,* applied to the destroyers of stocking- 
was derived frdm an imbeeile, named Ned Lud, who 
many years before, when tormented by the street boys, had 
' brol^ into a house in a i^sge m Leicestershire, and broken 
two stocking-frames; 
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looms; leaping from two-storey windows to escape 
the soldiery, after having cut up every web, and 
hewn down every beam and stick within; striking at 
their pursuers ifith table-lgiives made into pikes, with 
scythes and sledge-hammers ; swimming canals, hid¬ 
ing in woods, parading the streets of towns to the 
number of io,oop at a time, frightening the night 
with cries of hunger and yells of rage;—all this was 
terrible 3 but it, came at the end of many months of 
such sore distress as rouses the fiercest passions <3^f 
men. On the first day, three persons were killed by 
the soldiers, on another day nine; here, it might be 
seen that wounded men were carried away across the 
fields; there, the street was found when emptied to 
be much stained with blood. Here a poor creature 
was loading his rusty gun with marbles, while ihe 
manufacturers were bringing up cannon to plant 
round their factories; there, haggard men were setting 
buildings on fire, and' snatching buckets from the 
hands of those who wonld have supplied water to 
the engines. Between Monday morning j^d Sato- 
day night, a thousand power-looms were destroyed. 
The immediate money value of this machinery w^ 
;i^3o,ooq ; but it had a •greater value the only 
means of bread of a large number of people who 
were nbw left idle and xiestitute.'^ 

* Kukight and Martineau*s i HisHfiy ^ during ilke 

./Vo«, i.:368. ^ r „ 
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At the outbreak of the Luddite riots in 1812, no 
remedy could be thought of by the Legislature but 
that glorious panacea of the time for all crime and 
outrage,—the gallows, Destro3dng frames or ma- 
chinery was made a capital offence. There were not 
wanting voices of remonstrance against the f<kly of 
dreamm^ hy such a remedy to cure the disease! It 
was duriftg the debate on ffiis measure that tord 
Byron delivered “ his maiden speech in the House 
of Lords. He ably and vehemently arraigned the 
policy of the Government; pounng out a torrent 
of brilliant invective against their heartlessness and 
imbecility^ and ended by affirming, that if every pre¬ 
liminary difficulty were overcome, there were two 
things still necessary to secure the conviction and 
punishment of a frame-breaker,—^twelve butchers for 
a jury, and a Jefferies for a judge. ^ Lords Lauder¬ 
dale and ilossl)^ recorded their protest against the. 
measure in the following terms :—* We think it our 
duty, strongly, and in distinct terms, to reprobate 
the unprecedented folly of attempting to enlighten 
the minds of men in regard to what is beneficial to 
tfidhiselves; by increased severity of punishment; 
wh)^ every sound pnnd^le of criminal legislation 
us reg^d smiii an addition to die long list of 
offences already subjected ^to caipital punishment by 

widi astonishment ind dis- 
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gust; and every feeling of humanity leads us to ex¬ 
press the utmost horror at the wanton cruelty of 
punishing our fellow-creatures with death for those 
culpable acts, #ore injiirious to ‘themselves than to 
any other part of the community, to which, through 
mistaken views of policy, the increasing distress of 
the times has induced them to resort/ ^ Ihe severity 
of the law did not check the offence; it broke out in 
the same district from time to time with increased 
violence ; and, as we have seen, so late as 1825 the 
same spirit ravaged Lancashire with even more deadly 
effects. 

It is only those who are familiar with these dread¬ 
ful times that can have any conception of what we 
owe to the better spirit of the present age, in con¬ 
nexion with the recent distress in Lancashire. / Had 
that calamity befallen our country forty years ago, it 
is all but certain that it would have been attended by 
the most frightful scenes of misguided violence on the 
part of the people, arid bloody retribution on the part 
of the authorities. Instead of committees for 
gating distress, there wpiild have beep alssociadOris 
for suppressing insurrectiori. Instead of bread afid 
money, the famished distKcts would have been inuii- 
dated with powder and shot new^per press, 
instead pf recording with adinir^ioh jihe of 

the suff^ers and fte corapiMssion^ ptiblic^ w^d 
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have filled column after column with the news of riots 
and trials and hangings. Even the chsirity of those 
times, such as it was, was often bungled by folly, or 
neutralized by insult A great meeting held |n Lon- 

• 'f; 

don in i8i6, to promote a public subscriptionj where 
three royal dukes took a prominent part,^was turned 
into a political,bear-garden,—the resolutions being 
mWe the occasion of a political brawl. At Glasgow, 
some imaginary insult having been offered at a soup- 
kitchen to the more unfortunate of that community, 
the people were stung to madness ; the soup-kitchen, 
with its coppers and ladles, was destroyed; the out¬ 
rage swelled to riot; the military were called in; and 
for two days the city was exposed to a contest be¬ 
tween the soldiers and the mob.^ 

It would be easy to multiply proofs, to almost any 
extent, of the melancholy and miserable spirit of those 
times. In the country districts, the sufferings of the 
poorer classes were often more terrible than in the 
towns, while the measures of fancied relief or of real 
retaliation resorted to, were not less pitiably wild and 
foolish. Ihe farmers were di^leased with the land¬ 
lords, and the labourers were dissatisfied with the 
ftupiers. TPhe wages! of the^agricultural labourer were 
oft^ utterly insufllcient to yield a subsistence to him 
and his family ; his living was eked out from a parish 
4ole ^ his wife and Ihmily were often separated from 

^ > K^ht; imd Mar^^u^s ^ i. 43, 45. 
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him; and sometimes he himself was set up to auction, 
and his labour hired out by the parish authorities to 
the ndghbouring farmers, generally for eighteen-pence 
or two shilling a week and his food. Incendiary 
fires, as mysterious in their brigin as they were disas¬ 
trous in their effects, became tokens to all of the pre¬ 
vailing discontent Occasionally, young people were 
bribed to commit this crime by wretches lyho -turned 
on them and informed against them to obtain the 
informer’s reward. , The acts of the sad drama weTfe 
closed in the usual way; several.who were mere chil¬ 
dren swung on the gallows, and the people's discon¬ 
tent was sought to be stilled by the people’s blood.' 

To obtain redress for their wrongs, and remunera¬ 
tion for their labour, the colliers sometimes resorted 
to devices that provoke a smile. On one occasion, 
a body of them from the neighbourhood of Bilston 
set out for London, to submit their grievances to the 
Prince Regent, and present him with two waggons of 
coal, which they drew along with them. They bore 
a placard, ‘ Willing to work, but none of, us to beg 
and when, ip compliance with the urgency of a body 
of police and magistrates sent ‘down from Londcfh 
tp meet them, they resolved to return home, they re¬ 
quired certificates from the magistmtes that t^ 

conducted themselves with propriety,* ■ 

At a somewhat later period, il^ prote^^^ 


' Kn^ht imd 
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social suffering, which had taken the form of,frame¬ 
breaking, destruction of machinery, and burning of 
ricks, assumed that of political Chartism. To blame 
the peopleTor aspiring to political privileges would be 
the very height of injustice. But the Chartist''agita- 
tion was accompanied with many ebullitions of k wild 
and fanatical spirit, and a disposition was shown by 
many to Clutch the objects &ied at even by phy¬ 
sical force. Extremely harsh things were said and 
written at the time against the whole class of persons 
by whom such wild projects^were cherished. But by 
this time of day the public has come to see—what 
the sagacity of Thomas Carlyle proclaiined at the 
time—^that such outbreaks were the inarticulate utter¬ 
ances, as it were, of men pressed by sufferings which 
dcnaanded relief, but mistaking in many respects both 
the cause of their miseries and their effectual cure. 

Perhaps we havC dwelt too long on the wretched 
spirit that pervaded society generally at the time to 
which we refer. We wiU now add sotne facts bearing 
more particularly on the spirit that characterized the 
rel^ions of capital stnd labour, 

spi^tof the labouring class towards thO middle 
clasfi(was^;i^^ the aristocracy; 

ahd/ihe dread ^like c€ die middle class to the 
labouring Was coire^ohd^ great We have atheady 

apuded fo lan^ashire ri of;^5, when the 
manufacturers planti^ cannon around their mills, and 
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the people rushed into them to destroy the looms. 
Some years earlier, in 1819^ a refonn meeting had 
been announced at Manchester, which the autho¬ 
rities determined to disperse. Among the forces 
assembled for this purpose, was a troop of about forty 
Manchester yeomanry, chiefly wealthy master-manu- 
facturers. These, as it qame about^ were, the first to 
attack the crowd. BW the yepmanry getting disr 
persed and jamined in, the hussars were ordered to 
their relief A scene of tremendous confusion eh^ ) 
sued; the people falling oyer one another were piled 
in heaps; sabre-cuts were inflicted to clear the crowd; 
five or six lives were lost, and many persons were 
more or less severely wounded. The excitement 
over the country was unmense, and the feeling be*, 
tween masters and men, we may believe, was in no 
ways improved by the prominent |iart which repre¬ 
sentatives of both had taken in the iflray. 

We may take an illustration from another quarter. 
In August 1845, a quarrel having occurred between 
the seamen and the shipowners of Sunderland, a 
collier ^syessel, manned by Strangers, was observed 
leaving the port A body of four hundred seamen^ 
went out tb.attack vess^x prineipal ship¬ 
owners went put to attack the the 

rioters were too nimerous for the ^ippy^ The 
latter weip Bnoro into ih^ s^ with of! 
foe crew of the obnoxious foip; but they do not 
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seem to have suffered much more than a ducking. 
The military were called out; a body of rioters on 
the opposite side of the river threw some stones ] the 
soldiers fired, and five persons were killed, one of 
whom, was a carpenter at work upon his stage, and 
another a labourer returning from the field. The 
excitement and exasperation of the people was in¬ 
tense; but the recusant seamen thought it right to 
yield. 

There is no subject susceptible of such lurid and 
horrible illustration as that of disputes between opera¬ 
tives and their employers. It is not our present 
object to pronounce judgment as to which side 
usually deserves the‘greater share of blame. We 
desire only to show the effects of a spirit of hostility 
and alienation on the part of the men. Burning of 
mills, murder of unpopular operatives, and murder of 
the masters themselves, have at times attested the 
frightfulness of the fuel with which such quarrels have 
fed their passions. On the part of the masters, the 
absence of all attempts to conciliate, and the use of 
irritating and maddening expedients, have also at 
•times shown the fierceness of the spirit the contest 
had roused. So late as•1831, ‘a Manchester manu¬ 
facturer was murdered in a manner that gave a shock 
to the whole kingdom. He left his father’s house to 
go to the mill, in the evSiing, when it was dark; he 
was brought home dead within ten minutes, shot 
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through the heart in a lane by one of three men who 
were lying in wait for him.* A reward of £2000 
failed to obtain any clue to the murderer. A few 
years ago, Mrs. Gaskell made this incident the plot 
of a very thrilling tale, in which with great power and 
pathos, though witli considerable exaggeration, and 
without doing justice to the better spirit beginning to 
prevaii, she showed the miserable fruits of the want 
of sympathy between masters and men. 

Even so late as 1842, many operatives were openly 
advocating violence and destruction. In his tour 
through the manufacturing districts during that year, 
Dr. Cooke Taylor mentions his having, in the town 
of Burnley, come upon a group of more than twenty 
men, ‘who were openly advocating the expediency 
of burning down the mills, in order to compel the 
factory hands to join in an insurrectionary movement. 
A mill had been burnt down at Colne two nights 
previously; doubts were entertained whether this was 
the result of accident or design ; and in the streets of 
Burnley there were groups expressing their hope that 
it would be traced to design, and followed by imita¬ 
tion, while the heaviest curses were bestowed on the * 
factory hands at Colne for* having heartily exerted 
themselves to check the conflagration, and to supply 
water to the engines.* ^ 

Before concluding our glimp^s of the social con¬ 
dition of this unhappy era, let us glance at two or 
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three other features, that give a vivid impression of 
^ the spirit of the time. 

The state of the collieries was gften very frightful. 
Lord Ashley’s commission of 1843 laid open a scene 
which shocked the whole country. ‘Women were 
employed as beasts of burden ; children were stunted 
and diseased, beaten, overworked, oppressed in^every 
way j both women and children made to crawl on 
all-fours in the passages of the pits, dragging carts by 
a chain passing from the waist through the legs ; and 
all lived in an atmosphere of filth and profligacy that 
could scarcely leave, a thought or feeling untainted 
by vice.’ 

The inquiry into the condition of women and 
children in factories in 1833, also ^brought to light 
some lamentable facts. In most of the large mills, 
as has been already stated, the children were not 
treated ill, while the hours of labour were commonly 
limited to twelve. But in other cases, most lament¬ 
able revelations were made. The commissioners 
met with ‘ undoubted instances of children five years 
old being sent to work thirteen hours a day, and fre- 
*quently children from nine to eleven were made to 
work fourteen and fifteen hours.’ It is pitiable to 
read of the sufferings of these poor infants. A Scotch 
Jaddie tells . the commissioners that, with his long 
work, ‘ his feet were sae sair, they made him greet’ 
A girl feels frequently so tired that ‘ she throws herself 
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down when she gangs hame, no caring what she does, 
not able to set one foot by the other.’ A father at 
Nottingham told of his two boys, teii and thirteen 
years of age, that having to go to the mill at half-past 
five in the morning, and with only half-an-hour’s rest 
for breakfast, and none for dinner or tea, it was 
nearly ten o’clock before they got home, and used to 
be eleven, and even twelve. No wonder he had a 
deal of trouble to get them up.in the morning. ‘I 
have been obliged to beat them with a strap in their 
shirts, and to push them to waken. It made me cry 
to have to do it.’ To compel these exhausted crea¬ 
tures to work, very horrible deyices were resorted to. 
Passionate overseers stormed, swore, and kicked. 
Even mild-tempered overseers'used the strap. Some¬ 
times heavy weights were tied to their necks, like 
clogs round the necks of bulls. When one reads of 
such things, one can palliate the heartless philosophy 
of a little girl, who was thankful for her mother’s 
asthma, because ‘ it wakened her in the morning, and 
saved her a beating 1 ’ ^ 

It is to this period, too, that the dreariest narratives 
of exhausting hours in shops and similar establishments 
belong. Mr. Lilwall, honorary secretary to the Early 
Closing Movement, has given a pitiable account of 
his own sufferings in a London shop:—‘ I should 
utterly fail were I to attempt to describe my sufifer- 
* Report of Commissioners on Factories, 1833-34* 
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mgs, and the cruel treatment I received from my 
master. We began preparing for business at six 
o’clock in the* morning, and during the season never 
closed the doors earlier than half-past eleven at 
night. On Saturdays we rarely, if ever, got done 
■ before two o clock; it was sometimes two or three 
before we finished. I have a painful recollection 
that I have stood in the shop (sitting was strictly 
forbidden) at twelve o’clock at night, folding up 
articles, when I have fallen asleep with the goods in 
my hands, on seeing which my master has threatened 
to set me at some heavy work to keep my eyes open. 
Such was the treatmeijt I received after having been 
on my feet eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
My bed was under the counter, where I was overrun 
with vermin. My master would not mind telling any 
number of falsehoods of the most glaring kind to a 
customer, looking me hard in the face all the time. 
My brother held a situation in Oxford Street, about 
fifty doors oflf where I was apprenticed, and I have 
heard him state that he has many times, at two 
or three o clock in the morning, gone up ta bed 
scMcely able to get there, -and been obliged to seek 
relief from the pain arising from standing for so 
many hours by placing his feet in cold water.’ > 

Among those who have, sufifered, and we regret to 
say, in many cases, do still suffer most from unnjerd- 
* Tra^ions, Social Sdence Association for 1857, p. 549. 
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ful hours, dressmakers occupy a too conspicuous 
place. The narratives of their sufferings are often 
very terrible. Not only had they often continuous 
work for fifteen or sixteen hours a day, with hardly 
any time for meals, but when a pressure occurred, 
whole days and nights were spent in ceaseless labour. 
We read of fainting being so common that no notice 
was taken of it, the girls being left to recover as best 
they might. Often they had to bathe their faces and 
their necks in cold water to keep them awake. But 
for the smelling-bottle they must often have dropped 
down. These things were common thirty or forty 
"years ago, but even at the present day they are not 
unknown. 

But enough, surely, on this miserable subject. We 
have dwelt on it with some fulness, because we wish 
to show, in the clearest possible way, the horrible 
results of that system of neglect and indifference 
which reached its climax at the time to which we 
refer. It is an unspeakable relief to think that we 
are past the worst. The tide has turned, and we 
trust is flowing with a steady current, in the direction 

of humanity, sympathy, and Christian brotherhoocl. 

# 

The passing of the Reform Bill, and the abolition of 
the Com Laws, have done a great deal, beyond all 
doubt, in sweetening the J^reath of society, and pro¬ 
moting a kindlier feeling between rich and poor. 
But the great source of improved feeling, in our view^ 
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has been the revival of that earnest, living Christianity 
which fills men with the spirit of their Master, and 
sends them to walk and work in his steps. The mantle 
of Him who went about continually doing good, 
has fallen on many of his disciples. The spirit that 
looks—-‘not every man on his own things, but every 
mail also on the things of .others,* has flowed into 
many an earnest bosom. The great law of the 
kingdom—'to whomsoever much is given, of them 
shall much be* required’—^has been written by the 
Spirit on many a fleshly tablet. The devotion. of 
many Christian men and women to ‘the work of 

faith and the labour of love’ is one of the most? 

* 

beautiful sights of our age. And not only are there 
many individual cases of such consecration, but the 
prevailing tone of sentiment and feeling on this sub¬ 
ject has been improved. Even outside the sphere of 
earnest Christianity, the sense of responsibility has 
been deepened, concern for the sufferings and tempta¬ 
tions of the labouring masses has been evoked, and 
an anxiety to help them to a better and happier 
position has been developed, We are describing, of 
dburse, a general movement, but are very far from 
supposing that the moverfient is as yet universal, or 
vthat even those who have taken the most active part 
in it have done enough. But it is right to start from 
the position that there has been a great improvement, 
both^in justice to those who have been exerting them- 
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selves, and to stimulate those who have not. ‘ The 
sin of neglect and indifference now, on the part of 
employers towards the employed, is greater by many 
degrees than it was last generation. It is greater, 
because now we can see, in the black pictures of 
history, the horrible fruits of that spirit*. Employers, 
actuated by pure selfishness, driven by the unmiti¬ 
gated pressure of competition, and anxious only to 
squeeze from human thews and sinews the utmost 
amount of work for the smallest amount of pay, can¬ 
not shut their eyes to the horrible pandemonium 
which they are helping to create. The sin is greater, . 
^‘because men like Chalmers and Carlyle and Arnold » 
have sounded the trumpet of warning, and in the 
spirit of the old prophets denounced the oppression 
of the poor. It is greater, because every man who is 
tr3dng to do his duty is a witness against those who 
are neglecting it; because the number is multiplied 
a hundredfold of those who testify that wealth, power, 
and influence are not so much gifts as trusts, and that 
no man is more guilty than the faithless steward. 

Would that it were possible to speak of the spirit 
of neglect and alienation as extinct! We have not 
yet survived the era of spikes ,—the crowning mani¬ 
festations of the spirit of alienation. A very large 
number of employers d^ nothing for their work¬ 
people, beyond paying them their wages. Many of 
them (as one said lately in evidence before a coin>^ 
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mittee of the House of Commons), ‘look upon the 
workmen in no other character than that of mere 
machines, or as they would look at a horse, and as 
soon as they have done with them, they get rid of 
them. The men think the same. They say, All 
that this master wants me for, is to get what he can 
out of me, and when he has done with me, to cast me 
on one side; and therefore he has no sympathy for 
me, and no care, except for what he can get; and 
why should we care for himf^ It is impossible for 
those who have not had intercourse with working 
people to tell how deep this feeling cuts into them— 
how hard such ticatment is felt to be. And unfortu-*^ 
nately, masters who make a Christian profession are 
not always exempt from the charge. A working man 
narrates to me the following, as one of those incidents 
that maie the deepest and widest impression. A 
gentleman of great wealth, accustomed to ride in 
a. splendid carriage to the house of God, a builder 
of churches and a donor of pulpits, had a man in 
his employment who, after many years, was smitten 
down by disease, and unable to work. His master 
allowed him a pension of as. a week, but after some 
time,it was reduced one-half. The gentleman dying, 
application was, made to his representatives, but the 
poor man was told that no^instructions had been left , 

i! . ,1 

^ Report of Commitee on Masters and Operatives, 1S56, 
P'33- 
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for paying the sum. Broken-hearted, he sank in a 
fortnight into the grave. It makes no slight demand 
on ‘the sacred patience of the poor’ to bear such 
treatment. We have heard of an establishment 
where it is the rule that any allusion to increased 
emolument shall be followed by instant dismissal. 
The Committee of the House of Commons on 
Masters and Operatives were told of cases ‘ where a 
grievance having occurred, a respectful requisition 
was presented to the masters, and the two or three 
persons whose names were first attached to that 
requisition lost their employment. We frequently 
‘ hear of workmen, when they send in their requisi¬ 
tions, signing their names in a round-robin, as it is 
called, in order to prevent the master knowing who 
signed first.’* A few years ago, a very considerable 
strike in London had its origin in the refusal of a 
builder’s foreman to allow a journeyman a few days’ 

r 

absence, to go to Manchester to bury his mother. He 
pleaded for a fortnight, and would have been pleased 
with a week, but was told he should just have three 
days,—one to go, another to stay, and a third to 
return. He stayed four days, and on his return re¬ 
ceived what he considered insulting treatment and 
inferior work. The men sympathizing with him, and 
the masters backing the fipreman, a strike ensued, on 
which the men spent nearly 500 .^ 

^ Report on Masters and Operatives, p. 29. 
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Probably for every case in which harsh treatment 
is received, there are scores where the hearts of the 
men are chilled by the absence of all recognition or 
sympathy. * I have been twenty years in my present 
employment,* said a steady and intelligent engraver 
to me lately; ^ yet my master is such a person that 
if I were meeting him on the street he would not take 
the slightest notice of m^.’ A workman has told 
me that, after a very severe illness, he went one day 
to the shop, just to see what was doing. All that his 
master said to him was, that he had better go home, 
for he was taking up the attention of the rest It is 
right that it should be made known as widely as pos¬ 
sible how deeply these wounds penetrate the heart 
And on the other hand, it should be known how 
salutary is the feeling, and how beneficial the effects, 
of even little acts of sympathy and kindness. The 
witness who complained of men being treated as 
machines, on being asked, whether, of late years, a 
more friendly feeling had not been growing up be¬ 
tween masters and men, replied, ‘ There have been 

a few instances in which masters and men meet to- 
6 

gether annually, either to partake of a dinner or 
supper, or whatever it may be, for the purpose of 
^ conversing together: Even that does a great deal 
of good,—^more good than* the masters probably are 
aware of. There are several who do that. The 
compositors have had no dispute for many years. It 
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is their practice to have an annual dinner; at the 
dinner every one is sociable, and that feeling lasts.^ 
How truly the children’s hymn says, 

‘ Little acts of kindness, 

Little deeds of love. 

Make this world an Eden, 

Like the heaven above.’ 

• 

We have not yet, therefore, ‘ disinherited chaos,’ 
though thankful that it can be said no longer to 
reign, here, ‘in double night of darkness and of 
shades.’ Something has been accomplished, but 
much remains to be done; and, as some old writer 
. says, we should always reckon when we have ten 
miles to walk, that nine are but half the way. We 
must gird our loins for a higher and nobler enter¬ 
prise, and aim, with God’s blessing, at nothing less 
than a relation between masters and men every¬ 
where, pervaded by sympathy and brotherly regard 
on the one side, and confidence and good-will on the 
other. England would then rise to a sublime height 
of greatness and glory; and, set thus on a hill, the 
city could not be hid I 
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‘Chaos is dark, deep as Hell; let light be, and there is instead a green 
flowery World. O it is great,, and there is no other greatness. To make 
some nook of God’s Creation a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy of 
God; to make some human heart a little wiser, manfuller, happier,—more 
blessed, le&s accursed 1 It is a work for a God. ^oty Hell of mutiny, and 
savagery, and despair, can be made a kind of Heaven ; cleared of its soot, 
of its mutiny, of its need to mutiny ; the everlasting arch of God’s azure 
overspanning £i too, and its cunning mechanism and tall chimney-steeples' 
as a birth of Heaven; God and all men looking on it well pleased.’ 

Carlylb. 

A ny one trying to adjust and make comfortable 
the intercourse of masters and men in this 
country, must see to it, first*of all, that he clearly 
understands the footing on which they stand to each 
other. On this subject there is often much confu¬ 
sion, arising from a tendency to blend certain features 
of opposite systems, which cannot be brought to¬ 
gether in practice. The relation of employers and 
employed is on quite a different footing now from 
that on whi^h it stood in the days of feudalism. But 
there is a strong inclination to import into tire new 
system some of the characteristic features of the old. 
Peopje have learned in other matters to abandon 
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such attempts as hopeless. No sane man fancies 
that all the pleasant features of stage-coach travel¬ 
ling can be engrafted on our railway system. No 
future generation of Scotchmen can ever experience 
the exhilarating sensations of a seat on the box, from 
Aberdeen to Edinburgh, in the princely days of the- 
‘ Defiance.’ Only from their fathers can young 
people now know the many pleasant excitements of 
that journey; the fiery ardour of the high-mettled 
steeds, changed every half-hour or forty minutes; 
the glorious succession of scenery, with no tunnels 
or cuttings to interrupt the-'view; the merry greet-' 
ings of the coachman’s friends along the road; the 
*dash at full speed down one -brae and up another; 
and the proud, triumphant feeling with which at last 
you careered through Princes Street, and pulled up 
at the coach-office just as the clock was striking. We 
know that these things belonged ’to an old system, 
from which we have conclusively made up our minds, 
though regretfully, to part. It would be as hopeless 
to bring back the feudal system as to bring back the 
old stage-coach. It too, now and then, had its 
bright and pleasant features, but if we hope to reprq,- 
duce them, it cannot be gn the basis of feudalism. 
Neither in whole nor in paft can tlie idea of that 
system be now realized. It is on another footing 
altogether that we must ^ek to adjust the relations 
of masters and men. On that new basis society 
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may ultimately be far better and happier than 
ever; but we must not put our new wine into old 
bottles. 

So bright and attractive in its better features has 
the feudal system appeared tp some social reformers 
of our day, that, a few years ago, a party was actually 
organized, in the hope of reviving it. 'The aims of 
this party, as well as the reasons that rendered their 
aspirations hopeless, are set forth in the following 
sentences from Miss Martineau’s History :—^The idea 
of the Young England party, in regard to the condi¬ 
tion of the people, was, that all would be well if the 
ancient relation between the rich and the poor could 

o 

be restored; if the rich could, as formerly, take 
charge of the poor with a protecting benevolencj^ 
and the poor depend upon the rich in a spirit of 
trust and obedience. .... This was amiable and 


well intended; bul it did not avail in the face of the 
stem truth that the great natural laws of society have 
dissolved the old relations between the endowed and 
the working classes, and brought up a wholly new 
order of afkirs. The landed proprietor is no longer 
the social parent of the population on his estates,— 
bpund to supply them with a certain quantity of food 
clothing, ;and empowered to command a certain 
amount of labour in fetum; and much less is the 
town capitalist responsible%r the maintenance of his 
n€%hbours* Th€ theory of society now is, that the 
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labouring classes are as independent as any others; 
that their labour is their own disposable property, by 
which they may nlake their subsistence in any way 
that they think best,... As truly as the Reformation 
took men from under the dictation of the priests, and 
gave every man’s conscience into his own charge, 
had the growing up of manufactures in our country 
taken the working classes from under the no longer 
practicable protection of the landed and moneyed 
capitalists, and compelled .them to protect them¬ 
selves, or perish. If they have enlightenment enough 
to see and rule their own destiny, they are raised to 
a condition far above that of the serf-like working 
men of old. If they have not that enlightenment, 
they perish.’ ^ 

In the course of ages, working men in this country 
have passed through two conditions, and are now 
entering, or have now entered, on a third. The first 
was the condition of slavery, delineated by Scott in 
Ivanhoey when the iron collar encircled the neck, 
and proclaimed * Gurth the thrall of Cedric.’ * The 
second was the condition of serfdom or vassalage, 

^ Vol. II. 520, 521: • ' 

* So late as the thirteenth century, workmen and their fami¬ 
lies were sold in open market in some parts of England. In 
Bedford, in 1283, the good Abbgt of Dunstable got 13s. 4d. for 
a slave and his lamily] In Scotland, even so late as I 775 » * 1 *® 
colliers were bondmen, and could not leave the estate of th^ 
masters, or rather owners, without the risk of a prosecution. 

D 
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when the right of property in the slave had ceased, 
but as a retainer or vassal he occupied a position of 
dependence and subjection. It was this relation 
that occasionally, in favourable circumstances, used 
to turn out so interesting a class of dependants, that 
many would fain have it back again,—servants and 
retainers whose whole minds and hearts belonged to 
their master; who had not a thought or a wish of 
their own, apart from his interests and feelings ; and 
who would sooner have lost their lives than done any¬ 
thing that would have injured or discredited him. 
However we may admire the spirit of fidelity and 
devotion that characterized this interesting class, it is 
needless to think that the Ve-establishment of a rela¬ 
tion of childlike dependence would produce it again. 
Working men have entered on the third condition, 
that of free labourers, dependent on no man. They 
go into the market with their one commodity—labour 
—to dispose of; and in disposing of it, they no more 
dispose of their opinions, or their habits, or their 
ways of life in general, than the baker who sells you 
a loaf, or the clothier who supplies you with a coat. 

" The only surrender of their freedom they will make 
is that which is necessary for the prosecution of their 
toployeris work, i% accordance with the arrangements 
he has established ; and eyen this minimum of sacrifice 
they watch with most jealous eye. They are suspi¬ 
cious of any encroachment, real or apparent. They 
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will not even concede to their employer the right to 
hold a fatherly relation towards them, because father¬ 
hood implies a general right of control; and such a 
right as that they will concede to no man. They 
give him their labour at the stipulated price; any¬ 
thing beyond that, if demanded as a right, they will 
resist to the last extremity. We are not, be it ob¬ 
served, arguing as to what ought to be, or ought not 
to be, but simply stating what is. We are stating a 
great and significant fact, to shut our eyes to which 
would show an utter incapacity to understand the 
very elements of the problem which demands solution. 

• But now, if this really be the state of the case, 
does it not put an end at once to all obligation on 
the part of employers to interest themselves in the 
general welfare of their people,—to do more than pay 
them the wages they have promised ? In purchasing 
the baker’s loaf, you come under no special obliga¬ 
tion to provide a school for the baker’s children ; in 
purchasing a coat from the clothier, you do not bind 
yourself to erect for him a bath, or supply him with a 
library ; you discharge your obligation when you pay 
to the one the price of the loaf, and to the wither the 
price of the coat j and so, *some would argue, when 
you purchase in free marked the workman’s labour, 
you discharge your whole debt to him, when you pay 
him the |]fotnised wage you are under no obliga¬ 
tion to ptibVide schools or baths or libraries, or any- 
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thing of the kiiid. In strict language, this is true. 
The employer who has made a bargain with a work¬ 
man, is out of debt to the workman as soon as he 
has paid him his wkge ; nothing further is in the 
bond. In like manner, the workman who has ren¬ 
dered the promised work in exchange for the pro¬ 
mised pay, is out of debt to his employer. He is 
not bound to vote for him, or for his friend, or to 
attend worship in deference to him, or to send his 
children to school, or to go to lectures, or to deposit 
money in the savings bank, or to do anything of the 
kind. No such bargain was made, and no such con¬ 
ditions were implied when he sold his labour. And 
this explains the backwardness and the suspiciousness 
often found to prevail among workmen, when their 
employer does institute plans for their benefit, and, 
in a too authoritative tone perhaps, expresses his 
desire that they should avail themselves of them. 
There starts up a feeling in the breast of the suspi¬ 
cious workman that the employer is asking something 
for which he never bargained,—something, too, which 
implies an invasion of the workman’s freedom. He 
is thought to be claiming a right, not merely to re- 
ceive the workman’s labour, but to control his habits 
and whole mode of life. So extremely sensitive are 
many workmen on such»points, and so difficult is it 
tb deal with them on extraneous matters, that some 
emp^byeis believe it to be best amply to pay them 
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their wages, and abstain from all interference with 
them in any other matter whatever. There are even 
employers who have been obliged to pursue their 
plans of usefulness on the sly, and who have roundly 
affirmed that if the people had any notion that it was 
they who sent the missionary or the colporteur among 
them, these excellent functionaries would immediately 
find their occupation gone. An amusing burlesque 
on this jealousy of freedom is described by a recent 
traveller in the United States of America, in the case 
of a farm-servant near Boston, to whom his em¬ 
ployer had no fault but one—that he always kept his 
^at on when he came into his master’s room. In 
vain the master remonstrated. The servant had 
never engaged to take off his hat, and why should 
he I At last the gentleman asked him how much 
more wage§ he would take for the surrender of the 
privilege. After due consideration, the servant guessed 
it was worth a dollar a month. The dollar was given, 
and the privilege surrendered, but with a most com¬ 
placent feeling on the part of the servant that his 
freedom remained inviolate! 

But how then can it be made out that employers 
are bound to interest themselves in the general wel¬ 
fare of their work-people, and how can they contrive 
to show that interest without wounding their sensibili¬ 
ties and rousing their suspicions 1 

The obligation of employers is not different in kind 
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from the obligation lying on every man to be friendly 
and helpful to his brother-men, and especially that 
l 3 dng on all Christians, ‘ To do good to all men as 
they have opportunity/ In one sense, it is an in¬ 
stinct of our hearts—but the Bible has gloriously 
brightened the obligation—to look on our fellow- 
creatures as a band of brothers, for whose benefit, 
and not merely for our own, we are to use whatever 
talents or gifts of Providence or of grace we have 
received. It did the first murderer no good to ask, 
‘Am I my brothers keeper?’ With his place at the 
very porch of the Bible, he stands in the pillory of 
eternal shame, a warning to all who enter, a terrible 
beacon to all who seek to escape from their obliga¬ 
tions to their brother, and to- wrap themselves in the 
mantle of sdfish isolation. Whoever is placed in a 
position of superiority, whether of superior know¬ 
ledge, superior wealth, superior strength, or superior 
influence, is bound to use it, if he can, for the benefit 
of those less favourably situated. To teach and en¬ 
courage us to do so is the very reason why Provi¬ 
dence has caused so many inequalities to exist 
'"Look not every man on his own things, but every 

c 

man also on the things of others,’ is the Christian 
*fbrm of the obligation ; and it is equally binding on 
master and servant, rich and poor, buyer and seller. 
The little captive maid at Damascui discliarged this 
obligation when she told her master of the prophet in 
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Israel that could cure his leprosy; the outcast lepers 
of Sam^ia showed their loyalty to it, when they came 
into the starving city, and told how the enemy had 
abandoned his camp; so did the twelve apostles, 
so emphatically did Paul the tentmaker, when, blessed 
with the unsearchable riches of Christ, they went 
through all the world ta proclaim the glad tidings to 
every creature. On the part of poor men, there 
usually has prevailed a noble readiness to admit their 
fellows to the benefit of any talent committed to tbeiif 
trust: shall it be said that men high in station shrink 
from the obligation which the poor acknowledge ;— 
that in their secret hearts they would make this the 
rule : ‘ To whom mtich is given, of tliem shall little 
be required V 

Besides this general obligation to do good to all 
as we have opportunity, there is a special duty to 
‘ our neighbour,' applicable to the case of employers. 
The man with whom we come into contact even 
occasionally has a stronger claim on us than the man 
whom we never see. If even his sheep has fallen 
into a pit, we are bound to help it out—and how 
much better is a man than a sheep 1 If we are on 
a journey, and see some one lying in the ditch, 
wounded, robbed, and helpless, it would show the 
very spirit of Cain to pgss by on the other side. 
How much mor%are we bound to show kindness and 
perform all neighbourly offices to those with whom 
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every day we are in closest contact 1 Those who are 
working under one roof, carrying our burdens, or 
getting hurt or unwell, or feeble or aged in our 
service,— who are our neighbours if they are not 1 If 
in any way our experience can benefit them, if our 
kindly encouragement can nerve them in hours of 
weakness and temptation for life’s sore battle, if 
our words of love can soothe the sorrows of broken 
hearts, if our testimony to a Saviour’s grace can draw 
them to the cross, and save their souls for ever, 
w^hat can excuse us for acting the part of the priest 
and the Levite 1 There is a subtle spirit of unwilling¬ 
ness to recognise one’s duty towards one’s own 
special circle that must be guarded against. I have 
been told of a great manufacturer in England, who 
stands almost unrivalled in his trade, a benevolent, 
intelligent Christian too, who is doing good every¬ 
where, except in his own manufactory. Just as if the 
Jew in our Lord’s time had helped any man’s ox or 
ass out of a pit, except his ndghbout^s, or as if that 
good Samaritan had sent out his colporteurs and 
commissionnaires to pour oil on wounded travellers 
everywhere, except the poor man he fell in with on the 
way to Jerkhp / 

Still more are we bound to try to do good to those 
to whom stand in a relation that gives us weight 
and infinence. The world is far from having reached 
that lofty eminence, where good “advice will have 
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equal weight, come from what quarter it may. The 
average human heart is not like a balance that moves 
up and down with equal readiness, and with equal 
correctness, whether it be an emperor or a beggar 
that throws the weights into the scale. When it is 
wished to turn the balance of the human heart, much 
depends not only on the- advice given, but the person 
who gives it,—not only on the weights, but the hand 
that throws them in. We do not forget that in the 
highest kind of good, the feeblest instruments are 
often made more efficient than the strongest, to pre¬ 
vent man from gloiying in man. Much less would 
we have any one in a high position to dream that 
because his natural influence is great, he does not 
stand in need of higher help to bless his efforts. But 
other things being equal, we maintain that in virtue 
of his position, the employer has a special weight 
and influence with his work-people, which makes his 
duty and his responsibility the greater. It is only in 
a distorted and diseased state of things, that advice 
from an employer will have less than ordinary weight. 
In the normal and ordinary state,, it will be quite the 
other way. Once let him succeed, if unfortunately 
he has been nn object of suspicion, in showing that 
he is animated by a sincere desire to promote the 
welfare of his people, and the fact that he is the 
master will len4 great weight to his endeavours. 
Attention will be drawn to the plans which he is 
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known to favour, and should he enlist others in the 
good work, whether from among his own people or 
from without, their influence will be greatly strength¬ 
ened by his support. The thing does not need to 
be argued out j it is established by all experience. 
The efforts of good men struggling to elevate a 
labouring population with hostile or indifferent em¬ 
ployers, can only resemble those tides which are 
produced when the attraction of the sun is opposed 
to that of the moon. Under hearty employers, the 
two attractions are combined, and the tide rises to 
its highest level. 

The necessity for which we now argue, of recog¬ 
nising the free position of the British workman of the 
nineteenth century, in any plans devised for his 
elevation, may admit of some modification in a few 
exceptional cases, and in some does not exist at all. 
In the case of apprentices, for example, and young 
people of the apprentice age, the relation of inferiority 
is admitted on both sides, and for this reason the 
duty of the employer to protect and instruct them, 
and to watch over their general conduct and training, 

IS all the stronger and more direct. In the case of 

0 

the agricultural population, and in the case too of 
Hhose who are engaged in domestic service, it is 
more difiicult to get quit of the old feudal notion of 
a general subjection, and to establish their right, in 
matters not included in the spedflc bargain made 
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with them, to have a will and a way of their own. 
But the very restlessness which, as a class, farm- 
labourers and domestic servants show at the present 
day, and the very frequency of the changes they 
make, as if determined to evince their dislike to the 
position of retainers in any one family, may show 
any sensible master or mistress, that in matters not 
included in the bargain, it is vain to hope to influence 
them by any attempted exercise of authority, and 
that much more good is likely to come from kindly 
dealing, from neighbourly and friendly remonstrance 
and warning, and from the earnest pleadings and 
prayers of Christian love. The relations of employer 
and employed, in these cases, are extremely delicate, 
and it is most painful to see how much mischief is 
often done on both sides; how many servants are 
destroyed by the rude handling of their employers, 
and how many employers are discouraged by the 
blind perversity of their servants. 

Quite enough, we believe, has now been said to 
show that in devising and carrying out plans for the 
benefit of work-people, it is essential to have regard 
to that sense of freedom which is so strong a charac¬ 
teristic of the class at the present day. WC'go on to 
remark that it is not less essential to have regard to 
their self-reliance; to steerfclear of every course that 
would countenance the notion that their elevation is 
to be accomplished by the efforts of their employers, 
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or that it is to be accomplished by any efforts inde¬ 
pendent of their own. On this subject, some em¬ 
ployers have their temptations, and some workmen 
have their unreasonable expectations. A rich em¬ 
ployer may find it easier on the whole to do certain 
things for his work-people, than to encourage and 
-patiently train them to do these things for them* 
selves. His bounty may take a form that, instead of 
stimulating forethought and economy, tends to make 
them thoughtless and wasteful And they, on the 
other hand, with the false notions that often prevail 
of the boundless resources of persons who enjoy a 
large income, may fancy that it is the employer’s 
duty to provide for them in seasons of scarcity, 
maintain them in sickness, extricate them from every 
difficulty,—in short, bear for them the whole burden 
of the anxiety and worry of life. But it does hot 
seem to us that this is now a common feeling among 
workmen. The conviction has become deep and 
strong among all the thinking part of them, that if 
they are to be raised, they must not depend on any 
other class, but, by God’s help, raise themselves, 
Hugh Miller’s two levers have come to assume in 
their eyes the importance which truly belongs to 
them,-^SELF-RELIANCE and self-control. Their 
own industry, their own economy, their own justice, 
fidelity, ihtegrity, and honour, their own intelligence, 
their onto temperance, their own trustwofthmess, are 
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the instruments, under God, that must raise them, 
—their own, we mean, as contrasted with those of 
other men, but not their own, but God’s, in relation 
to their ultimate source. Raised they feel they 
never can be, in any noble sense or to any true 
purpose, if they only be made more comfortable, if 
they undergo no higher change than falls to the lot 
of pigs or cattle, when they have more straw in their 
lair, or better food in their trough. They have got 
too clear a sight of what constitutes the true worth 
and dignity of man to be satisfied with merely a 
larger provision for their animal wants. In vain 
would all the employers in the kingdom try to make 
their men stand erect, if their men did not try to 
stand erect themselves- In vain would all the 
philanthropists in the world combine to push them 
up the heights of true advancement, if they did not 
with hearty good-will apply their own energies to the 
task. What employers must aim at is, not to super¬ 
sede the exertions of their people, but to enlighten, 
guide, encourage, and help their people to raise 
themselves. And the more the plans of employers 
are directed to tins object, the more.worthy are the]? 
of confidence and imitatiom It is not all gold that 
glitters, and those employers who spend most money 
are not always those who do most good. 

We proceed now to treat shortly of the kind of 
measures that, keeping in view the considerations 
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that have been advanced, employers may most ad¬ 
vantageously adopt, in order to promote the welfare 
of those whom they employ. 

To begin, theny with what concerns the physical 
welfare of the workers. It is surely a Christian duty 
for employers to provide that their work shall be 
carried on under tlie conditions most favourable, to 
the preserv’ation of human health and vigour. In 
large factories, provision is now made by law for due 
ventilation, and the low ceilings and confined air 
that were formerly so common are not met with in 
modern factories. But in smaller establishments, and 
especially those which are not under public inspec- 
tion, the ventilation is often most wretched. For 
hours upon hours, a miserably polluted atmosphere 
is breathed \ headache, sickness, languor, and ailments 
of more terrible form, are constantly the result; in 
many persons, the seeds of consumption are sown in 
such places; in many more, through feebleness of 
the body, the vigour of soul that would have battled 
with difficulties and temptations wastes away; they 
lie down before the enemy, or fly to strong drink to 
<brace up the energies that carbonic acid gas has 
impaired. It is fearful fb think of the wreck and 
. ruin both of physical and moral health that is con¬ 
stantly occurring from this^cause, and of the terrible 
guilt of those employers who, for the sake of a small 
imaginary gain,—it can never be real,—continue a 
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state of things which is not less mischievous than if 
some evil spirit on the premises were ever breathing 
poison and pestilence on every side. 

In many ways employers may find methods of pro¬ 
moting bodily health, and at the same time fostering 
the virtues that are connected with it. Evidently one 
of their most earnest endeavours should be that their 
work-people be properly lodged. It may not always 
be the employer’s duty to erect houses at his own 
cost, but beyond all reasonable doubt it is alike his 
interest and his duty to promote judicious schemes 
for this most necessaiy end. Building societies are 
npw so common and so successful that workmen have 
become quite accustomed to the once monstrous 
idea of building houses for themselves. But the 
experienoe and influence of employers may greatly 
facilitate the establishment and prosperous working 
of such societies, while their personal influence, 
brought to bear on their workmen, may stimulate 
many a one who would not otherwise have had the 
enterprise to join such a society and become a 
householder for himself. Baths, playgrounds, and 
allotment gardens will also attract the favour of* 
employers anxious to proAote the health of their 
people. Cooking-depfits, on the model of those in 
such successful operation in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Leicester, and elsewhere, will be eagerly promoted 
wherever the population is laige enough to afiford a 
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reasonable hope of success. In large works, where 
many of the people necessarily live at a distance, and . 
have no time to go home to meals, an apartment will 
be provided, fitted up with the necessary apparatus 
for enabling the work-people to take their meals with 
comfort. It is hardly possible to view such measures 
simply as the fruits of benevolence; the interests of 
the master, as well as his Christian duty, urge him to 
attend to themit is so much more pleasant to him 
to see his people taking their meals in a comfortable 
room, instfead of hanging about in all manner of odd 
and uncomfortable comers, and he is so much more 
likely to have his work well done when his people 
are in robust health than when they are sickly and 
starved, that we can hardly give him credit for pure 
philanthropy when advancing the prosperity of such 
undertakings. 

In many works it is now very common for em-. 
ployers to give their work-people an annual entertain¬ 
ment in. winter, and a holiday for an excursion in 
summer. In many instances, both have been pro¬ 
ductive of happy results, but in perhaps an equal 
' number they have caused disappointment and grief. 
The reason is sufficiently obvious. Work people are 
accustomed during the long hours and days of labour 
to so much restraint, that«,when a holiday comes, they 
are apt to start, like an unbent bow, into all the ex¬ 
cesses of freedoip. What is needed, to make excur- 
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sions both agreeable and useful, is the presence, let 
us say, of some member of the firm and his family; 
or of some one for whom all have respect and affec¬ 
tion, through whose influence a certain measure of 
self-control is still felt by the people to be right and 
necessary, while, if he be a genial man, the excursion 
will be more thought of, and more enjoyed. We are 
acquainted with employers who have themselves 
accompanied such excursions, and both enjoyed them 
personally, and greatly increased the enjoyment of 
the rest. They possess the happy knack of making 
the people feel at home, and enjoy themselves with 
all the freedom that can be desired \ and yet of exer¬ 
cising a quiet influence that has prevented any ebul¬ 
lition of boisterous mirth or wild intemperance. 
Through such excursions and social gatherings, 
employers may educate their people to most valu¬ 
able habits; not merely developing sympathy between 
classes too apt to be antagonistic, but showing them 
how there may be social enjoyment without intem¬ 
perance, and convivial festivities that leave no sting 
behind. 

The promotion of providmt habits is another of' 
those objects which a wise Christian employer 
will earnestly seek to encourage. The wastefulness 
and improvidence of a multitude of workmen is a 
proverb and a byword. It cannot be out of place 
for the payer of the wages to endeavour, in a fiiendly 
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way, to enlighten and guide his people on this point. 
The time when wages are paid is the very time when 
, temptations to waste and extravagance come in like 
a flood. It is a natural opportunity to speak of the 
Savings Bank, the Provident Society, the Deferred 
Annuity, or the Building Club. Employers will find 
an easy door to usefulness in this way, through the 
apprentices and young workmen that may belong to 
their establishment. If a spirit of confidence and 
respect prevail between master and men, it cannot 
but be felt to be most suitable for the master to use 
his influence for enlightening the young and inex¬ 
perienced on the value of money, the ways in whiph 
it is wasted, and the ways in which it may be im¬ 
proved. We can hardly fancy a jealousy that would 
look askance on the endeavour of an employer to 
point out to the apprentice,. when verging on the 
journeyman, how at some periods of life his earnings 
are larger than his necessary expenditure, and at 
others his necessary expenditure larger than his 
earnings; and to counsel him, as Joseph counselled 
Pharaoh, to make the early years of plenty available 
' for the later years of want. Certainly the lesson 
!,|nay be bne. of extraorSin value; the habits of 
forethought and economy thus engendered, besides 
preventing long dismal chapters of want and misei^-, 
may keep many a one in times of prosperity from 
" pouring his earnings into the gulf of sensuality, whom 
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■ more spiritual considerations might not have availed 
to restrain. 

To promote the intellectual improvement of work¬ 
people, many methods are available, which will be 
found appropriate to different circumstances. Day. 
schools for the young are now imperative by Act of 
Parliament on the emiiloyers of youthful labour in 
most factories; but even where not imperative, they 
will be warmly encouraged by all employers who have 
at heart the welfare of their people. Night classes, 
both for young men and young women—separate of 
course,—are extremely desirable for the sake of those 
who have begun to work very early, and received at 
ordinary schools but a very imperfect education. 
The reading-room and library are most important ap¬ 
pendages to large works, but the taste for what they 
furnish needs to be somewhat stimulated and drawn 
out. I..ectures, illustrated if possible by diagrams, 
models, or experiments, readings from interesting 
books, interspersed with snatches of music, and 
simple and harmless games, like chess, bagatelle, and 
draughts, add greatly to the attractions of such insti- , 
tutions, and fit them for coj)irig more effectually, in 
the case of the }ess earnest class of people, with the 
public-house or the tavern. Much may he done 
through colporteurs^ or evCh ttough overseers, for 
encouraging healthy literature, for introducing; books , 
and periodicals calculated both to interest and iur 
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struct the*people. Where one master has several 
works in different places, the same books, by being 
transferred in succession from one to another, may 
be made to do duty at all. To all these institutions, 
employers may give their countenance and aid with¬ 
out damage to the self-reliance of their people; 
for in almost every case a payment will have 
to be made by the members; and the obvious 
tendency of the institutions themselves is to 
quicken, not to deaden, the spirit of self-improve¬ 
ment. 

We come now to the most important, difficult, and 
delicate question of all—^how Christian employers 
may best promote the moral and religious welfare of 
their people. Perhaps we may best introduce the 
subject by mentioning the various plans which we' 
have found to be resorted to by different employers 
of earnest spirit. A few have built or fitted up 
chapels in connexion with their works, where per¬ 
sonally they preach the gospel to such of their people 
as will attend. Jn connexion with some works, there 
are daily prayer-meetings, conducted by the proprie¬ 
tors or by some of tljp overseers, and sometimes 
aided by Christian ministers in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Through the Sunday-school and the Bible- 
class, hot a few employ^im endeavour to come per¬ 
sonally into contact, on the most vital subjects, with 
the yhiu^er portion of their people* In several large 
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works chaplains are employed, morning service is 
regularly conducted, domestic visits are paid, classes 
for religious instruction are set on foot, and every 
method available to the Christian pastor is ernployed 
to guide both old and young in the ways of the Lord. 
Other employers make use of the services of a cate¬ 
chist or lay-missionary, whose work is chiefly domi¬ 
ciliary, but who also conducts Bible-classes and small 
prayer-meetings. Some masters encourage the well- 
disposed of their people to hold meetings among 
themselves, and to endeavour to draw their fellow-; 
workmen, by means of them, to give heed to their 
spiritual duties. To some, a neighbouring church or 
chapel appears the most likely fulcrum for Christian 
operations among their people, and all encouragement 
is given to the clergyman and his fellow-workers to 
direct their energies to them. Some find the Bible- 
woman and the colporteur the most suitable agents 
for good. I have also met with cases in which the 
master or manager had no' specific plans for the reli¬ 
gious welfare of the work-people, but steadily tried, 
nevertheless, by quiet means, to give the place a reli¬ 
gious tone, and make it a nursery of the Christian life. * 
‘ I try,^ said an excellent ‘manager in the west of 
Scotland to me, ^to make our work a place where 
Christian men may feel at hqme, I should have a great 
horror at the thought of a good man being persecuted 
or laughed at in our work. Hen^e I make it my 
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endeavour to select Christian men as foremen of the 
different departments—^not men of the speaking but 
of the working . type,—consistent, steady men, who 
will dfecourage ungodliness, and quietly forward all 
that is good/ 1 could not help thinking how much 
Christian wisdom there was in this plan. The 
gentleman referred to, while- he has proved hinlself 
a fearless champion of truth when occasion de¬ 
manded, furnishes, in his own dealings with his 
people, a very beautiful illustration of the influence 
of a consistent Christian spirit. Going on the prin¬ 
ciple of looking on the people as partakers of the 
same nature with himself, lower steps in the sam^e 
stair, and not, like many, as an inferior creation, he 
treats them with gentleness and candour. When an 
error has been committed, he waits to hear the work- 
man’s explanation, presuming that the blunder has 
not been caused by utter carelessness, and feeling 
that in any case it is the worst policy to scold before 
inquiring. There is a wonderful contagion in a gentle 
spirit \ it spreads like leaven from master and fore¬ 
men throughout the work. Under its influence, 
^ swearing and other coarse vices die of consumption. 
When such a master avails himself of the opportuni- 
*Aes that arise from time to time for talking to the 
men oir spiritual subject^, his words fall on their 
Jioarts with singular powers They are felt not to be 
words ;iDf course or form, but of real-meaning, echoed 
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by their own consciences, and not to be neglected 
without inexcusable guilt 

I cannot conclude this chapter without drawing 
special attention to a personal quality of wonderful 
efficacy in inspiring men with confidence and esteem 
towards those who occupy-higher spheres,—1 mean, 
the manifestation of a personal interest in them, and 
of personal feelings of kindness towards them. It 
will not do for employers to stand on their dignity, 
to stand on their lofty pedestal, and from thence 
throw down their bounties on their people, with 
however lavish a hand. It will not do for them to 
cgntent themselves with building libraries or insti¬ 
tutes, or baths or churches, at whatever expense, and 
never mingle with their people in kindly intercourse, 
nor let out one solitary manifestation of fellow-feeling 
towards them. It would be no difficult matter to .fill 
a volume with proofs of the marvellous charm there 
is in the spirit of personal interest, the spirit that 
takes personal trouble. Just as I write these words, 

I happen to glance at a daily paper, and in a letter 
from a foreign correspondent, I find a description 
of the captain of a war-vessel, in discipline the stem-* 
est despot that ever ruled a*crew, and yet the idol of 
his men, because it is he that when they are in hos- 

' ' 'll ' 

pitaJ makes kindly visits to them with grapes and- 
lemons arid soothing draughts, and writes their letters 
to parents and friends, and has ^thal a heart 
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brave as it is kind and true. I remember meeting 
in a large town, a number of wealthy employers who 
had laid out much money for the benefit of their 
people, but had stood aloof from their homes and 
hearts, and who were grumbling not, a little because ^ 
their beneficence had not been appreciated. Soon 
after, I was in the house of a zealous Christian worker, 
in the middle rank of life, who could only say to the 
poor of the neighbourhood, Silver and gold have I 
none, but such, as I have, in the form of personal 
Christian interest in you all, and personal sacrifices, 
cheerfully made for your sakes, I freely give ] and 
literally the house was crowded with memorials of 
the gratitude and devotion of the people. 

The great difficulty in the way of many employers, 
who might desire to become personally acquainted 
with their people, lies, of course, in the immense 
number that many have under them. How could 
one man ever become acquainted with three, four, 
ten, or even twenty or thirty thousand people; or, 
supposing he should go through the form of shaking 
hands with them all, what real benefit would such a 
ceremony bring? But would it not be possible for 
such employers to have h selected body, consisting, 
^in addition to those having a charge, of the workers 
that had been longest irt their employment 1 With 
these old servants of the firm, might they not with 
great; propriety and pleasure come into personal 
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contact, and by infusing their own spirit into them, 
use them, as Dr. Arnold used his sixth form, for 
infusing that spirit through the whole establishment % 
Where there’s a will there’s a way, Joseph Sturge 
of Birmingham was one of the busiest of men, full of 
work, public and private; nevertheless he contrived 

to become personally acjquainted with some seventy or 

* • ^ 

eighty families of work-people employed by him up¬ 
wards of fifty miles from his own house, visiting them 
at their houses, talking to their wives and children, 
entering with them into their struggles and trials, 
and without destroying their independence or self- 
respect, aiding them in every suitable way. A friend 
who once accompanied him in a visit to a sick child 
in an uninviting cottage, speaks with great admiration 
of the exhibition on this occasion of the Christian 
gentleness of his character. Strikes were unknown, 
as might have been anticipated, among his work¬ 
people, and a very happy relation prevailed between 
masters and men. 

In great works, employing hundreds and thousands, 
more than can well be told depends on the foremen. 
We have heard of the most dreadful and shameful pro* 
fligacy existing in certain* mills, and also on farms 
in the country, where young women were under bad 
. men as overseers—cases guite sufficient to give force 
to the cry that has been raised, that wherever young 
^ females are employed, there ought to be naatrons of 
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high charactq: to counsel and protect them. In¬ 
stances of this kind, we should fain hope, must be 
rare, but instances of cruelty, unfairness, favouritism 
and bribery> on the part of unworthy overseers, are 
not so seldom met with. The position of an overseer 
is not an easy one. It demands a combination of 
cleverness, patience, and high principle that is not 
very frequently met with. Where the employer in 
appointing an overseer looks ..to nothing but his 
apparent capacity to serve his immediate interests, 
he commits at once a blunder and a crime. Where 
a swearing, drinking, storming foreman is set over 
young and old, the master or the manager must be 
held responsible for the moral havoc which such a 
monster commits. In all well-conditioned works, 
the foremen are selected with care, not merely for 
their excellence as workers, but also for their exceb 
lence as men. The formula that Jethro gave Moses 
in the wilderness for appointing officers—‘ able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness,' 
-^has never yet been surpassed. Thank God, there 
are not a,few such men filling the office of overseers 
in the |^ge establishments of this country. Many 
of them are the salt of fhe earth, doing a blessed 
;^ork, and exercising a very precious influence. It 
is not alwa 3 rs that they are,duly appreciated by their 
masters. It is not always the master knows what 
he ow^ to the prayers smri the labours of his godly 
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subordinate. And it is not always that overseers 
themselves know their influence. The day that shall 
witness a universal sense of responsibility among 
overseers, and a universal desire to use their influence 
for all good, will be one of th^ brightest that has ever 
dawned on the world of labour. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MILLS AND FACTORIES IN ENGLAND. 


* What we masters want is not any beautiful theory of our relation to our 
people, but some practical means of overcoming the enormous difficulties 
which there are in the way of really getting into a proper relation to them,' 

J. P. Wilson. 


n 

O F all plans that have be e^^ et in operation for 
the benefit of factory work-people, none sur 
pass In interest or in beauty those connected with 
Price’s Candle Company, London. This company 
has no particular connexion, as the name would 
seem to indicate,, with any individual of the name of 
Price, but is a joint-stock association, carrying on the 
manufacture of those elegant and useful articles which 
have done so much, even where gas is not used, to 
csupersede ‘ the light that’s bred from stinking tallow.’ 
The company, much to its honour, has had a twofold 
.connexion with the cause of philanthropy,—one in 
the tropics, and one in ^ England. The lighters 
moored at the water edge close to the factory, from 
which great barrels of .palm-oil ar^ swung into the 
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warehouse to be made into candles, have been 
humorously called * The African Blockading Squad¬ 
ron,* because, as a writer in Fraser^s Magazine ob¬ 
served, 'it pays his Mighty Highness Jambo-jibbery- 
Jee better to set his niggers to work making palm- 
oil, than to sell them as slaves.’ The connexion 
with philanthropy in England has been formed by a 
system of schools, cricketTfields, religious services, 
tea-parties, excursions, baths, and other appliances^ 
carried on with wonderful zeal and self-denial by one 
of the managing directors, Mr. James P. Wilson, and 
enjoying a career of singular brilliancy and usefulness, 
until unhappily, through the combined effect of com¬ 
mercial difficulties and religious dissensions, an arrest 
was laid upon them, and many of them had to be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Wilson was led to interest himself in the 
moral and religious improvement of the people in 
his factory, by reading the Life of the late Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby. That distinguished man, it is well known, 
was intensely interested in the condition of the work¬ 
ing masses of England, and nearly heart-broken at the 
spirit of alienation which separated rich and poor* 
around him, and which was continually breaking out, 
on the part of the latter, in most lamentable explo¬ 
sions of discontent and violence. His correspond¬ 
ence is full of dismal forebodings of social ruin to 
the country if this state of things should continue, 
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and of earnest appeals to all who had influence with 
the masses, to lend their energies to the task of trying, 
by generous Christian treatment, to inspire them with 
a better spirit and higher aims. Mr. Wilson was 
greatly struck, too, with the earnestness and* hearti¬ 
ness mth which Arnold devoted himself to his 
school, and particularly with-the personal interest he 
took in his boys, and the counsel he gave to school¬ 
masters, ‘to take life in earnest, and enter on the 
schooling heartily.* He became convinced that the 
master of a factory in which many young people 
were employed, might render very efficient service in 
the cause of social Christianity, and was thus led to 
begin a series of operations in which, through the 
blessing of God, he seemed to be guided to the very 
best measures by which an employer may advance 
at once the temporal and the spiritual welfare of the 
people whom he employs. 

The schools began in a very humble way, by half 
a dozen of the boys hiding themselves behind a 
bench two or three times a week, after they had done 
their day-s work and had their tea, to practise writing 
*0 b scra^ of paper, with wbm-out pens begged from 
ahe countipgThouse. The foreman encouraged them, 
and got aome rough movable desks made for them; 
the manager of the Mr. George Wilson, gave 

them some prizes ; and Mr. J. P. Wilson counte- 
nmtced toir opemtions by his pfe^nce, and somo' 
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times by hearing a few of the most backward their 
spelling. When the half-dozen had increased to 
thirty, an old building was gutted and fitted up as a 
schoolroom, and in the winter of 1848 , the primitive, 
self-conducted class passed into a sichool governed 
by authority. Before this change was made, the 
practice of closing the* meetings with prayer had 
been begun by the boys themselves. 

Other schools, both day and night, were presently 
added, for one of which a somewhat unusual school¬ 
room was provided,—a railway arch adjoining the 
factory. The number in attendance at the various’ 
schools, when inspected by the Directors in March 
1852 , was 512 . 

To increase attendance on the schools, it was re¬ 
solved to associate a harmless pleasure with them, 
and in 1849 tea-parties began to be given to the 
scholars. Many of the boys had never been accus¬ 
tomed to dress tidily ot neatly, and felt so awkward 
at the first tea-party, side by side with those who 
came in neat, clean clothes, that they resolved to turn 
over a new leaf, and took to neat clothing for life. 
The boys too who were not attending school, felt it 
a privation not to be at the*tea-parties, and many of 
them, through this cause, now began to attend. 

In the same year, a new branch of operatie^s^ had 
its origin in an appalling cause. The grim visage of 
cholera, frowning frightfully oyer the neighbourhood 
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of Battersea and Vauxhall, set the manager a-think- 
ing by what means, physical and moral, the putrid 
breath of the pestilence might be prevented from 
striking on his charge. Of physical safeguards, the 
most likely appeared to be, abundant exercise in the 
open air. A cneket-field was promptly rented; and 
great pains wer©'taken to instruct and interest the lads 
and men in the game. As the field was of large size, 
little gardens were allotted to them at the sides; and 
the measure was so successful in its immediate object, 
that only one death from cholera occurred among 
them, although many lost relations living, in the same 
houses with themselves. 

Next year, 1850 , witnessed the first of the summer 
excursions. At half-past six, on a midsummer Satur¬ 
day morning, Mr. Wilson, accompanied by one hun¬ 
dred of his boys and men, started for Guildford, re¬ 
turning at nine at night. It was a beautiful day, and 
one of thorough enjo 3 nnent. They strolled about the 
beautiful country in the neighbourhood of Guildford, 
played a cricket match, and in the middle of the day, 
the clergyman of a little church on the top of one of 
the hills, with a lovely vkw round it, came and did 
' his p^ Tof the service, the boys chanting theirs. 
This service, says Mr. Wilson, was a quiet and rest¬ 
ing pleasure, ifi such place, between the more 
active pleasures of the day. The country formed 
such a contrast, in its quietness and extreme beauty, 
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to all the common life of these boys, and introduced 
them into such a new world of ideas and feelings, 
that if they were to live to ninety, it seemed impos- 
sftle that they should ever forget that day. The 
next year’s excursion was on a grander scale. Two 
hundred and fifty started from Vauxhall Bridge, to 
proceed by steamer to Heme Bay. Not one in ten 
had ever seen the sea. The es^cursion was highly 
successful; and even the half-hour of sea-sickness in 
returning was soon forgotten, except in those more 
comical aspects which make even the horrors of sea¬ 
sickness a fruitful source of after amusement. 

The manager of the Company was, however, too 
wise and too good a man either to limit his efforts to 
the physical welfare of his people, or to fancy that the 
physical would necessarily secure the moral The 
cultivation of a devotional spirit was his incessant 
aim. Always, when the game of cricket was ended, 
the boys collected in a comer of the field, and took 
off their caps for a very short prayer for the safety 
from cholera of themselves and their friends. They 
also met every morning in the schoolroom at six 
o’clock, before beginning work, just for a few minutes, 
to g^ve thanks for haying been safety brought to the 
beginning of the day, and to pray to be defended in 

it A morning service for the bpjs had its origin in 
' ' '■ » ‘ 
this way, and also a similar service for those em¬ 
ployed in the counting-house. One of the men in 
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the place having been drowned, and other three 
nearly so, a daily service for the men was begun. By 
and by it was found desirable to commence Sunday 

' ■ I* 

sefvices, and in 1850 a chapol was licensed and 
opened. The majority of the boys were found to be 
negligent of the Lord’s day, and the same was true 
of their parents. In the chapel the boys filled the 
galleries; and the girls, and also a good many of the 
men and their families, sat below. The neighbours 
filled any space that was not Occupied by the factory 
people. At first, no charge was made for jsittings, 
but very soon a small pew-rent was paid,—strangers 
paying double what was paid by the people of the 
factory; and the effect of the change was very favour¬ 
able to the congregation. 

For some time these interesting operations were 
carried on at the responsibility of the managers, and 
almost at the sole expense of Mr. James Wilson. 
But in the beginning of 1852 the attention of the 
Directors was turned to the subject, and a full and 
most interesting report was submitted by them to the 
annual general meeting on i8th March. The recep¬ 
tion of the report and the whole proceedings of the 
ineeting were most interesting. By three separate 
votes it was agreed (with but one dissentient voice 
out of some seventy present, representing nearly 500 
sh^eholdfrs) to allow ^900 a year for carrying on 
the educational operations, £^oo~"z. year for the 
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religious services, and to authorize the Directors to 
reimburse Mr. Wilson for all his previous outlay. 
Determined not to be outdone in generosity, Mr. 
Wilson declared his intention to devote the money it 
was proposed to repay him (upwards of £zooo) to 
the erection of buildings for carrying out his plans. 

The proceedings of the shareholders’ meeting had 
a very happy effect on the work-people themselves. 
A hearty meeting was held by them, in which senti¬ 
ments of a most genial and pleasing nature were 
expressed, and a pledge taken ‘individually and 
unitedly most heartily to exert our efforts to promote 
in ^every way the interests of the Company.’ A 
mutual improvement society started into existence 
under charge of some of the men, and when one of 
them was asked what made them think of it, he 
replied, that the atmosphere of the place was now so 
changed, that when they saw such anxiety manifested 
for their improvement, they could not help trying to 
improve themselves. About eight months after the 
meeting, the two managing directors, Messrs. James 
and George Wilson, wrote a letter suggesting various, 
additional plans for the benefit of the factories. It 
was proposed, should the p^tofit of the year prove 
favourable, to vote a fortnight’s extra pay to each of 
the clerks and fofemfen, anc^ a, week’s to every other 
person in the works; to make the Saturday half¬ 
holiday a real one, and not merely, as formerly, 
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nominal; to grant a fortnight’s wages and leave of 
absence to such of their people as might seem to 
need rest, for holidays in the country; to get a place 
of their own at the seaside where such persons might 
be cared for; to provide a plain breakfast for the 
boys that worked over night; to subscribe a penny 
a week for every person in their employment to a 
sick fund; to provide baths and other washing 
arrangements; cooking accommodation, and a good 
room for meals; an open-air reading place for Sun¬ 
day afternoons in summer; to subsidize the mutual 
improvement societies, and to institute a savings 
bank. The total money cost of these proposals was, 
in name at least, several thousand pounds. The 
Directors cordially agreed to all of them, and at a 
special meeting of proprietors, their recommendation 
w^as concurred in, with but two dissentients. 

It was of great importance tp these experiments 
that the Directors were so cordial and the Company 
so liberal But the personal influence and almost 
incredible devotion of Mr. James Wilson was the 
great cause of success. It could not be doubted 
by the work-people that a master who would come 
into the school and hear the very youngest of the 
scholars their spelling-lesson, who would organize for 
them schoolrootns and»cricket-flelds and swimming- 
bath$, and gardens and excursions, who would join 
in their sports, go with thehr on their excursions, 
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speak to them at their tea-meetings, write them 
letters of excellent and earnest counsel, kneel with 
them at prayer, and encourage them in the formation 
of societies for self-improvement, had a true and 
earnest desire for their welfare. Unlocked by the 
key of sympathy, their hearts were readily gained. 
We cannot but be struck, too, by the judicious com¬ 
bination of measures which Mr. Wilson adopted. 
Never forgetting that till human beings are brought 
to God all other improvement is superficial and 
ephemeral, he laboured very earnestly for this great 
end, but at the same time bore in mind that man's is 
a .complex nature, and that it is simply mischievous 
to neglect all provision for even the lighter and more' 
trifling of his tastes and cravings. Successful to a 
very large degree his operations were. The spirit 
that prevailed in the factory was a cordial and ear¬ 
nest desire on the part of all to promote the interests 
of the Company. The proprietors were deeply im¬ 
pressed by this consideration. The Company was a 
commercial one, with the usual love of large profits, 
dividends, and sinking funds: but the sums appro¬ 
priated for the improvement Of the work-people were 
voted with unwonted cordiality, and a sentiment of 
delight prevailed at the proof that would be given to 
the world that joint-stock c#mpaniel had consciences, 
and could act towards their ^ hands V Without forget¬ 
ting that those ha^ds had human he^s and immor- 
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tal souls. The letters of congratulation that poured 
in on the manager were legion. Candlemakers and 
clergymen, soldiers and sailors, lawyers and bishops, 
factory inspectors and personal friends, vied with 
each other in expressing their delight; it seemed as 
if a great social problem had been solved trium¬ 
phantly, and that those who had dreaded above all 
things the effect of a spirit of alienation between 
masters and men might now breathe freely, and rest 
in peace. 

One thing, however, must strike every thoughtful 
student of these plans,—they were carried on at very 
great'expense. They were sanctioned in the flush, of 
prosperity, at a time when.the Company was enjoying 
a vast expansion of its business, and almost fabulous 
increase of its profits, and when the wave of pros¬ 
perity was strong enough to bear them on its bosom. 
But when the tide turned, when difficulties succeeded 
prosperity, when diminished or even annihilated divi¬ 
dends chilled the ardour of shareholders, the philan¬ 
thropic grants came to be viewed with a less friendly 
eye. Unhappily, too, a difference of opinion sprung 
up between Mr. Wilson and the Directors, in con- 
nexion with some proceedings that had taken place 
in thfe chapel with a view to promote the revival of 
religioti. The ct)nsequeace was that the operations 
were gpeatliy curtailed; and though the Company still 
holds an honourable place among those who seek to 
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promote the welfare of their work-people, it has lost 
its noble pre-eminence, nor can its history be so well 
appealed to as the experimentum crucis, the great 
solvent of the problem of employers and employed. 

Some years ago, the Candle Company began a 
branch factory at Bromborough Pool, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Birkenhead. Taking possession of a 
new district, where no sufficient accommodation could 
be found for a large working population, they very 
properly built a village of excellent and airy dwelling- 
houses, about eighty in number, all of which are 
occupied by their work-people, at a rental of three- 
apd-sixpence a week and upwards. The appearance 
of this village is exceedingly pleasing. In the middle 
of a large open space in the centre stand' the school¬ 
rooms, forming a substantial building, reared at an 
expense of ^£"2000, three-fourths of which was con¬ 
tributed by the Company. The dwelling-houses are 
neat and substantial, each having a garden attached 
to it, rendering each home more lovable, and afford¬ 
ing healthful occupation of an evening for time that 
might otherwise be devoted to the public-house. A 
horticultural show stimulates the gardening energies • 
of the people, and has hJd something to do, very 
likely, with a small glass house where apricots and 
peaches are reared, and jivith such experiments as 
I found one of the men trying, who was rearing 
potatoes from seed, in the hope of obtaining fresh 
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varieties. A co-operative store obtains general sup¬ 
port, and enjoys prosperity. A small flour-mill be¬ 
longing to the co-operators is worked at the factory^ 
and produces a considerable saving to the members. 

The benevolent efforts of the Company at Brom- 
borough owe very much to one of the proprietors, 
who, while nominally holding the office, and perform¬ 
ing the duties of chaplain, has thrown himself into 
the work with extraordinary heartiness, mainly iis a 
labour of love. The school of ‘ muscular Christian¬ 
ity’ can have few better representatives than Mr. 
Hampson, though even under him the operations 
carried on seem to have fully more of the adjectiye 
than the substantive—the ‘ muscular’ undoubtedly 
preponderating. The cricket club has reached the 
position of the second in Cheshire, not without much 
effort on his part, rendered necessary by the great 
difficulty of getting working men to realize the idea- 
of excelling—the possibility of men who work for 
their daily bread being as good cricketers as gentle¬ 
men. The Volunteers number no less than seventy, 
and there is a volunteer band, consisting largely of 
lads who' when boys were taken from the workhouse, 
and brought up at Mr. Sampson’s expense, all his 
'Cinergy being ’ required for the task of endeavouring 
to drive out of them the ej^il qualities of a workhouse 
training, and to inspire thein with the spirit which 
their cpuntenances indicate^ of manly, honest, indus- 
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trious young men. The summer excursions of the 
factory have sometimes been on an unusual scale; 
on two occasions some twenty of the younger men 
have spent some days among the Lakes of West¬ 
moreland, along with the chaplain or the manager. 
Many of the people speak of Mr. Hampson in terms 
of the highest love and ‘ esteem; and the interest 
which he has manifested in the cause of the people 
has not been limited to Bromborough ; a neighbour¬ 
ing and somewhat neglected village, through his 
exertions, has been recently provided with an excel¬ 
lent school, allotment gardens,-a vegetable and flower 
shpw, and a spacious yard and furniture for gymnastic 
exercises. 

We pass now to another species of factories—the 
great spinning and weaving establishments of the 
country. 

Our first instance—connected with the cotton¬ 
spinning trade—is unhappily an affair not of the 
present but the past. On the North Shore, in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, there stood, some years 
ago, the only cotton mill that the great sea-port of 
the west could boast of. Since the time to which we 
are about to refer, it has l?een burnt down and re¬ 
built, and the building, we believe, is now used for 
another purpose. Twenty ^ears ago it attracted the 
attention of the eminent Inspector of Factories, Mr. 
Leonard Hotner, who in his report to Government, 
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dated 26th November 1845, called special notice to 
the admirable arrangements devised and carried out 
by the managing partner, Mr. R. Ford North, for the 
comfort and moral improvement of the work-people. 
Mr. North was very unwilling that his name should 
be given to the public in connexion with his plans, 
and even wondered that it should be needful to make 
such proceedings public at all; ‘ if those interested 
in such establishments were but aware how much 
exquisite gratification to themselves is derivable from 
the performance of their duty to their Work-people, 
they would not need any urging from without.’ Mr. 
North and his partners yielded to Mr. Homer’s 
urgency only on the ground ‘that many masters 
would gladly improve the condition of their people, 
if they knew of any practical mode of doing so, and 
that while they might laugh at plans suggested by 
mere good intentions, without being supported by 
examples, they would take a very different view when 
an instance could be produced of the successful work¬ 
ing of arrangements in an establishment similarly 
circumstanced as their own.’ 

The staff of workers in the North Shore Mill, 
when Mr. North assumed the management, was, I 
have understood, an exceedingly rough one. Of 
about 800 ‘hands’ that*had been engaged a short 
time before, when the mill was begun, one large share 
were raw Irish, and anotlier were the scum of the 
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Preston spinners, engaged that they might teach the 
Irish how to spin. A number of cottages occupied 
by them were in so filthy a condition that a cup 
might have been filled with vermin from the walls; 
at the end of two years, Mr. North told me, there was 
hardly a bed in any of them where any one might not 
have slept with comfort. • 

After mentioning the arrangements adopted for 
promoting the people’s health, especially in the case 
of accidents, Mr. North, in his statement furnished 
to Mr. Horner, proceeds to notice the schoolroom, 
a large, well ventilated apartment, attended during 
the day by about 200 children, partly employed in 
the mill, and partly not, and open also at night, when 
forty or fifty names on the books produced a some¬ 
what irregular attendance. The arrangements for re¬ 
ligious instruction are then detailed. At the Stinday- 
school, open on Sunday morning from nine to eleven, 
‘ the number of scholars varies from 300 to 330. 
Two separate rooms are appropriated to male and 
female adults, who generally feel a repugnance to 
being classed with younger persons. The instruction 
is given by seventy teachers, all volunteers from among 
the overlookers and others employed in the mill; some 
attending on alternate Sundays, others attending every 
Sunday, one of the prop^etors, the manager and 
bookkeeper, acting as superintendent and secre¬ 
tary. ... 
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‘ After the school is closed, and a quarter of an 
hour’s interval, the Church service, curtailed so as 
not to exceed an hour and a 'quarter (including a 
short practical se'rmon, selected from such published 
works as seem best adapted for the purpose), is read 
in the schoolroom by one of the proprietors to an 
assemblage of from 300 to 400 persons, chiefly in¬ 
habitants of the adjoining cottages, and comprising 
the greater part of the scholars themselves and their 
teachers; among whom are some very creditable 
singers and instrumental performers.’ 

The reason why Mr. North preferred to hold this 
service in the schoolroom, rather than have the 
children taken to the nearest church, is explained 
to have been, partly that the parents of many of the 
children being Dissenters, objection would have 
been taken to their going to church, but no objec¬ 
tion was made to this service; and partly that the 
ordinary Church service was so long, that after two 
hours in the Sunday-school, the attention of the 
children would have been more than exhausted. 

^It is always found,’ Mr. North continues in his 
paper, ‘ that those who are the most regular in their 
attendance at the school^'and subsequent service, are 
'alwajjrs die'best conducted hands in the mill, earn 
the most wages, and makf the best use of them.* 

A lending <li^hrary, a brass-band, and a savings 
bank were connected with this mill. Five per'cent 
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interest was allowed by the proprietors on undisturbed 
deposits of six months—an arrangement which was 
accompanied with excellent results. All fines levied 
for irregularity of attendance at the mill, spoiled 
work, or any other misconduct, were appropriated 
to a sick relief fund j and, aided by other contribu¬ 
tions, were distributed to. the sick and necessitous, in 
clothes, provisions, or money, as the case might seem 
to require. 

A summer and a winter festivity cheered the mono- 

^ ■ 

tony of labour in this mill. In the month of July, 
the anniversary of the opening of the Sunday-school 
was celebrated by a pic-nic excursion in steamboats 
to the Cheshire shore, generally to the number of 
600 or 700, tickets being given exclusively to those 
who were in the habit of attending some Sunday- 
school or place of worship. Looking forward to this 
was a stimulus to good conduct, and to a better 
observance of the Sabbath-day, On the evening of 
New-Year’s-Day, the teachers, singers, and members 
of the band were invited by the proprietors to a 
supper in the schoolroom; after which, recitation 
of pieces, music and singing, with the expression of 
friendly sentiments on both ^ides, made an agreeable 
evening both to employers and employed. 

In carrying on these operations, it was the con¬ 
stant aim of Mr. North to get the people to do as 
much as possible themselves. Had it not been for 
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this, even with all his gentleness and kindness of 
disposition, he never could have succeeded as he 
did. It was his practice, before launching any new 

plan, to call the people together, explain it to them, 

¥ 

ask their opinion, and call for a show of hands for 
or against. When he began the Sunday service, it 
was a ticklish matter, especially where so many Irish 
were employed, to determine what sort of service it 
should be. But when, on a show of hands being 
asked, only one hand was held up for a Roman 
Catholic service, and the great majority for the ordi¬ 
nary service of the Established Church, the matter 
was settled by.the people themselves,, and the 
service adopted was not merely that preferred by 
Mr. Northj but that voted by the people. It is not 
surprising that such a man should hold the convic¬ 
tion, that masters would have very little difficulty in 
getting on with their work-people, if only they took 
the right mode of managing them. Even the vexed 
question of wages may be settled pleasantly where 
mutual confidence reigns. Instead of the idea pre¬ 
vailing that the interests of masters and men are 
essentially opposed to each other, and mutually de¬ 
structive, a right feeling Svould give birth to precisely 
the opposite conviction. On one occasion, when the 
proprietors were working^at a serious loss, Mr. North 
calleri his people together, and explained the state 
of things. He showed that in the circumstances, it 
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would not do their master any good to have the hands 
working short time, but that a reduction of ten per 
cent on the wages would enable them to get on. 
He put the question, Will you agree to a temporary 
reduction of ten per cent ? The answer was given in 
three hearty cheers—the first time, we suppose, and 
perhaps the last too, when a proposal of a ten per 
cent reduction of wages was received with three 
cheers. It need hardly be added that an assurance 
was given that at the earliest possible moment this 
ten per cent, would be restored. The pledge was 
promptly and honourably redeemed by Mr. North; 
had it been so by others also, an immense amount of 
misery and bad feeling might have been saved. 

In the management of work-people Mr. North was 
well aware of the wonderful power derived from 
taking a personal interest in each. But with so large 
a number in his employment, he found, like others, 
how difficult it was for him to know them all. It 
was therefore his habit to urge his overlookers to cul¬ 
tivate kindly personal relations with all the people 
under them. If he should hear of any one being 
absent, he would say to the overlooker, ^ I find that 
Mary so-and-so is unwell; \fill you kindly go to the 
house and see how she is, and how the family are 
off, and let me know V TJie foreman would come 
back and say, *I am sorry to find that she is very 
poorly, and the family are badly off.’ Then the 
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master would make arrangements for dieir comfort, 
making use of the foreman for this pleasant duty. 
Not the smallest, by any means, of the benefits of 
this arrangement, was the good which it did to the 
overlookers themselves; it enabled them to get on so 
much more smoothly and pleasantly with their people. 
Some might not like it, and .would leave the employ¬ 
ment, but others of more kindred spirit were found in 
their room. 

Having spoken of overlookers, we must here repeat 
our strong conviction, that in great works where the 
numbers employed are so large as to baffle all endea¬ 
vours of the masters to know them personally, the 
importance of good overlookers, in sweetening the 
relation of masters and men, and making the ma¬ 
chinery work smoothly and comfortably, can hardly 
be exaggerated. The overlookers, in some respects, 
almost rival the masters* in power and influence; 
while, screened from public observation, and the 
influence of public opinion, they have less to deter 
them from evil, and less to encourage them in what 
isgood. 

Subsequently to his management of the North 
Shore Mill* Mr. North Vas connected with Price’s 
Cahdlo Company, and the influence of his views and 
spirit in the operations Jhat were carried on there 
wfli readily traced. In ope respect, however, Mr. 
North had greatly the advantage of Mr.^Wilson. Mr. 
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North was strenuous for making philanthropy, like 

«• 

Napoleon’s wars,, as far as possible, support itself : 
not from any spirit of grudging, but from a convic¬ 
tion that on this footing its life would be more 
healthy, and its efforts more steady, than when 
nursed and coddled n^der a system of lavish expen¬ 
diture. There are some operations where it is 
essential to have liberal money support; there are 
others where large money supplies are positively 
hurtful. 

One of the most complete and remarkable estab¬ 
lishments in Yorkshire is that at Saltaire—^the crea¬ 
tion of Mr. Titus Salt, formerly M.P. for Bradford. 
We live at such a distance from patriarchal times that 
the notion of a man going forth and building a city, 
and calling it by his name, seems altogether out of 
date. Such, however, is the town, as we may almost 
call it, of Saltaire, of which nothing is known in the 
- old geography books, but which Bradshaw got hold 
of some time ago, and which watchful map-makers 
will now be inserting, , three miles from Bradford, on 
' the banks of the river Aire. The history of the 
alpaca manufacture, of which* Mr. Salt is virtually the 
inventor, has a singular dash of romance in it, that 
contrasts oddly with the ordinary aspect of the 
manufacturing and mercantile world. Little could 
Pizarro have fancied, when he found the natives of 
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Peru clothed from the wool of an animal, half sheep, 
half camel, and brought home specimens of it for 
the museums of the Old World, that three or four 
centuries later, the vigorous brain of a Yorkshire 
spinner would fasten upon that material, gaze* at it, 
tease it, think of it, dream of it, till he compelled it 
to yield its secret, and then by means of it supplied 
clothing for millions, and employment for thousands 
of his race. Mr. Salt was not long of accumulating 
a princely fortune, and would have retired early from 
business, had not his sons and partners desired that 
he should continue with them a little longer. In 
agreeing to do so, he stipulated that he would ^pro¬ 
vide for their leaving Bradford, with its hundred and 
fifty mills, and smoke and din corresponding, and 
erect a spacious mill in some healthy and convenient 
locality, along with whatever other buildings should 
be. required for carrying on the manufacture, as 
Christian employers ought to conduct it. 

An agreeable site having been chosen on the 
beautiful banks of the Aire, the mill was built in 
1853,—a fine Italian structure, with a facade 550 
feet in length, and with the remarkable peculiarity, 
that no more than on an Italian palace can a trace 
of a chimney-stalk be seen on it. la.place of chim¬ 
neys, a loftycolumn rises from a handsome pedestal, 
nt a little distance from the mill, through which you 
are bound to believe that all the unconsumed smoke 
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of the factory passes, for the visible smoke is so 
trifling, that this must be matter of belief. We should 
not like to say how many hundred windows are in 
the building, but some idea the magnitude of the 
operations may be gathered from the fact, that the 
alpaca cloth made in a year would be long enough 
to stretch in an unbroken band, 6000 miles, or from 
England to Peru. The area of the several floors in 
the mills, warehouses, and sheds, form a surface of 
55,000 yards, or eleven acres and a half. The mill 
is constructed with all due regard to health. The 
ceilings are all double, to promote due and comfort¬ 
able ventilation. From three to four thousand per¬ 
sons are usually employed, and when the dinner-bell 
empties the building, the stream of human beings 
seems as if it would never flow past. 

The town of Saltaire, reared wholly by Mr. Salt, 
consists of nearly 500 dwellings (to be increased, I 
believe, to 700), built of the beautiful stone for which 
the district^is remarkable, and having a most sub¬ 
stantial and comfortable appearance. The rents vary 
from 2s. 4d, to 7 s. 6d. a week, and are paid with 
remarkable punctuality, the rent-book presenting a 
marvelloTis appearance, witfi hardly more than a few 
shillings in arrear for years. The rental is barely 
4 per cent, upon the capitalilaid out Besides dwell¬ 
ing-houses, there are commodious ^shops and stores, 
but hot a single public-house, nor place for the cbn- 
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sumption of intoxicating liquor. A very commodious 
school affords education to 600 healthy-looking chil¬ 
dren, on the half-time system of the manufacturing 
districts, half being, engaged by turns in school one 
part of the day, and in the mill the other. By and 
by a new set of schoolrooms is to be built, and the 
present schoolroom will be converted into a dining- 
hall and reading-room, the dining-hall being for the 
accommodation of such of the workpeople as reside 
at a distance. The wash-houses and baths are most 
complete. Washing machines, wringing machines, 
and centrifugal drying machines, shorten and simplify 
the tedious process, but such is the force of habit, 
that many of the women stick to the old practice 
with the firmness of martyrs, stnd do all their washing 
and drying at home. The baths are as comfortable 
as could be desired, but are used only to the extent 
of about 1200 baths a year. The reading-room and 
library, for which the charge is a shilling a quarter, 
has 150 subscribers. A very handsome Congrega- 
tionalist chapel crowns the institutions of Saltaire, a 
Grecian structure, with vestibule of elegant Corinthian 
columns, surmounted by a circular tower and dome. 
The parish church is &at of Shipley, a small town 
half i mile off, where there are also several chapels. 
A surgeon looks after ^e health of the people, so 
that between schoolmaster, minister, and surgeon, 
inind, soul, and body are all remembered. 
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Saltaire, I need Jiardly say, is free from all traces 
of the filth and darkness and squalid misery so com¬ 
mon in manufacturing towns and districts. From 
the surgeon I learned that the infant mortality, which 
in Bradford is frightfully high, is not nearly so great. 
Crime of all kinds is extremely rare, and there are 
hardly any illegitimate -births. The absence of all 
temptation to drunkenness has much to do with this. 
If the gin palace were to be seen at every comer, 
the houses would not present that appearance of com¬ 
fort, and even elegance, which so strikes a stranger. 
The population of Saltaire is about 3000. Many of 
the workpeople reside in other places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Last autumn (1864) a paragraph in a Scarborough 
newspaper came under my notice, showing the grand 
scale on which Mr. Salt goes to work. On the 17th 
September last, Saltaire. went bodily for the day to 
the-seaside. In celebration of the eleventh anniver¬ 
sary of the opening of Saltaire, 4000 excursionists 
were whirled in four monster trains over Yorkshire, 
and set down on the beautiful clilFs and ravines of 
Scarborough, The day was divided between land 
and sea, and especially to tfiose who had never before 
looked on the latter, was one of great enjoyment 
The excursiph tickets wer^ presented by the firm to 
their workpeople and tenants. 

Grossing from Bradley to Halifax, we come upon 
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two names honourably distinguished in the manufac¬ 
turing world, and singularly marked by the romance 
of their family history—Crossley and Akroyd. The 
philanthropic exertions of the Crossleys have a world¬ 
wide fame. But while the People’s Park which, 
under circumstances most interesting in themselves 
and most creditable to the donor, was presented by 
Sir Francis Crossley a few years ago, is admirably 
adapted for the recreation and enjoyment of the 
working classes generally, and while the other objects 
promoted by the Crossleys have an equally benevo¬ 
lent and useful purpose, I am not aware of any plans 
for the special benefit of their workpeople that cjall 
for particular notice.. We may remark, however, as 
worthy of imitation, the habit of the firm to have 
a special care for those who have been long in their 
employment. And when, quite recently, an adver¬ 
tisement appeared converting the firm into a joint- 
stock company, it was announced that, in the allocar 
tion of the shares, a preference would be given to 
applications from those of their own people-who had 
been longest with them. 

Mr. Akroyd has long been distinguished for his 
exertions on behalf of his workpeople) and the work¬ 
ing c^^es geiterally. In the smaller of his establish¬ 
ments, that at Copley, near Halifax, about i ooo 
people are employed; in Halifax itself about 5000. 
At Copley he has built a village of working men’s 
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houses, about 112 in number, at a cost of ;£'i 1,500— 
from which the. average interest is about four and a 
half per cent. , Here, too, he has provided a dining¬ 
room, accommodating 700; a library, for which no 
charge is made, and a news-room. A brass band 
has been organized, and there are a number of allot¬ 
ment gardens, out of which has sprung a horticultural 
show. Prizes are given not only for the produce of 
the gardens, but also for wild plants or ferns collected 

__ V’ 

from the neighbourhood. There are recreation- 
grounds, for swinging and other gymnastic exercises. 
There is a sick and funeral club—as in nearly all 
large establishments. Until a church shall be built, 
a schoolroom, used as such during the week, is em¬ 
ployed for divine service on Sundays, conducted by 
a chaplain. 

At Halifax there are similar arrangements. In 
addition to these, several establishments of a more 
general kind have been actively promoted by Mr, 
Akroyd. His experience at Gopley showed him that, 
to furnish houses for the working classes, it is not the 
best way for a capitalist to build the whole. At 
Halifax he determined to follow a different plan. 
Building Societies being vAy popular in that part of 
England, and commanding the confidence of the 
working cl^U5ses, he resolved to attempt, with the aid 
of such a society, to facilitate the erection of a 
superior class of houses, by working people them- 
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selves. Purch'asing, in 1855, a very advantageous plot 
of land at Bank Field, close to Halifax, he had the 
ground laid out, and designs furnished, for a village 
of 350 houses of all classes, by an eminent architect, 
Mr. Gilbert Scott. The designs commissioned were 
in the domestic Gothic style, adopted partly in con¬ 
formity to Mr. Akroyd’s own taste, and partly because 
it was the original style of the parish of Halifax. 

‘ Intuitively, this taste of our forefathers pleases the 
fancy, strengthens house and home attachment, en¬ 
twines the present with the, memory of the past, and 
promises, in spite of opposition and prejudice, to 
become the national style of modern, as it was of^old 
England.’ 

Knowing that at first a tasteful style of building 
would not command the preference of the working 
classes, Mr. Akroyd became personally responsible 
for several expenses, including the cost of plans, and 
the ground required for streets. The Gothic style 
of architecture was at first very unpopular, and the 
prejudice against dormer windows, which were asso¬ 
ciated with almshouses and poverty, was so strong, 
that on that point Mr. Akroyd was obliged to give 
in. By and by, however, the ‘Go-a-head Building 

1ft,* 

Socie^,* as it was popularly called, made way. The 
village of ‘Akroydon’ was begun. The first two 
bloGlk% consisting of four single and fourteen double 
houses, were erected in 1861, at ^cpst to the members 
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of ;^32i7, IIS. 9d. These were followed by the 
erection of two better class of houses costing 
and a commodious store for the Booth Town branch 
of the Halifax Co-operative Society, one of the roost 
prosperous in England. Other houses have been 
added. In 1863 thirty-seyen houses had been built, 
costing nearly 000. -Further erections were then 
in contemplation. It will be seen that Akroydon is 
not a village of the smallest class of houses exclusively, 
but that larger dwellings are wisely mixed with these. 
In the neighbourhood Mr. Akroyd has built one of 
the most costly churches that have been recently 
erected, the expense of building and endowment, we 
have been informed, exceeding ^£'50,000. 

Among the other schemes which have obtained the 
active support of Mr. Akroyd, and which only want 
of space prevents us from dwelling on at large, are 
a Penny Savings Bank, a Working Man's Provident 
Society for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 
Working Men’s College of Halifax. The last-named 
institution originated in an evening class at Haley 
Hill. It has now been about ten years in exist¬ 
ence. Besides the principal institution, there is a 
branch at Copley, and at both there are institutions 
for young women too. Among the branches of in¬ 
struction are theology, English literature, geography, 
bookkeeping, French, singing, political economy, 
mathematics, chemistry, and physical science. The 
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number who had been at some of the classes of the 
College during a part of session 1863-4 was 467, with 
average nightly attendance of 147 ; and in the Young 
Women’s Institute 244, with average nightly attend¬ 
ance of 80. In the Women’s Institute, domestic 
economy is one of the branches taught. 

From one who has .expended such-an amount of 
time, money, and thought on schemes of this kind, it 
is gratifying and most important to find a frank and 
cordial testimony given both to their efficiency and 
their success. ‘ I am fully convinced,’ he has said, 
‘ by the result of the experiments I have made, and 
their uniform success, that it is possible to make the 
people feel that their own and their employer’s inter¬ 
ests are identical, provided the latter, who may be 
considered, under God, the stewards of the commer¬ 
cial wealth of the nation, will acquit themselves of 
their responsibilities towards those who, under the 
order of Providence, are intrusted to their care.’ ^ 

We conclude this chapter with a few miscellaneous 
notices of operations mostly oh a less extensive scale. 

In Dr. Cooke Tayjqt’s Notes of a Tour in the Manu- 
facturin^ Districts of LSicas^irey published in 1842, 
there bcciirs a very interesting description of visits to 
two pkices, where the opposite spirit manifested by 
the people in a time of fearful distress furnished a 

■} Froci^ings of Socud Sdmce Ass&HoMon^ Z857, p« 531 * 
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very striking proof of the value of those philanthropic 
efforts for which we plead. 

‘ We stopped at the mills of Holymount, belonging 
tb three brothers named Whitehead. . . . The mill, 
which is being erected in place of one that had bfcen 
accidentally burned down, is one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary architectural works in Lancashire. A river 
flows beneath its arched floor, and has necessitated 
an expenditure of nearly as much building below as 
has appeared above the surface. The engine-bed is, 
I believe, without a parallel; no one who looks at 
the enormous blocks of stone of which it is com¬ 
posed can any longer feel surprised that the orientals 
believe the monoliths in Egypt, and the Cyclopic 
masses in the walls of Baalbec, to have been shaped 
and brought to their places by beings of a superior 
order. ... 

‘ The residences of the operatives are not so much 
cottages as handsome houses, consisting of from four 
to six rooms, provided with every convenience neces¬ 
sary for comfort and cleanliness. They are all well 
furnished, in many cases with mahogany; I saw none 
destitute of a clock, and a small collection of books, 
generally on religious subjecSs. The children of the 
village were remarkably healthy, neat, gtnd intelligent, 
. . . I was informed that the most of the men were 
teetotallers, and tiiat they had invested considerable 
sums of money in the savings bank. If the entire 
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forest [of Rosendale] had been similar to Holymount, 
it would have been an earthly paradise. . . . 

* The school attached to the factory was one of the 
most elegant and convenient buildings I had ever 
seen devoted to the purposes of education. . . . It 
could not have cost less than jQiooo. The children 
pay twopence a week, but -this is allowed to accumu¬ 
late as a reserve fund, to be paid back to each pupil 
when he is twenty years of age, the proprietors 
defraying the expense. The weekly payment is 
strictly enforced. ... 

‘ I found that the Messrs. Whitehead were Method¬ 
ists ; they took me to see the chapel which they had 
erected in Holymount, one of the prettiest I have ever 
seen. 

* I can never forget the observation which one of 
the Messrs. Whitehead made to my companion, when 
asked respecting the cost of the building. * It pleased 
God,’ said he, *to extend peculiar blessings to us, 
who were left fatherless at an early age, in the care 
of a widowed mother. When we had been so far 
favoured in our exertions as to enable us to build our 
three dwelling-places on yonder hill, we felt that the 
Author of our prosperity'^’ought not to be worshipped 
in' a house inferior to that in which we dwelt.* 

The bSackground agajnst which this picture of 
Holymount looks so bright is painted thus:—*At 
Btunley, I found them all Chartists, but with this 
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diiference, that the block printers and hand-loom 
weavers had united to their Chartism a hatred of 
machinery, which was far from being shared by the 
factory operatives. The latter also deprecated any¬ 
thing like an appeal to physical force, while tlie 
former strenuously urged an immediate appeal to 
arms. There was no concealment of sentiment on 
either side. I heard more than twenty openly advo¬ 
cate the expediency of burning down the mills, in 
order to compel the factory hands to join in an insur¬ 
rectionary movement. A mill had been burned down 
at Colne two nights previously; doubts were enter¬ 
tained whether this was the result of accident or of 
design; and in the streets of Burnley there were 
groups expressing their hope that it would be traced 
to design, and followed by imitation, while the 
heaviest curves were bestowed on the factory hands 
of Colne for having heartily exerted themselves to 
check the conflagration and to supply water to the 
engines.’ 

To a single fact regarding an establishment con¬ 
spicuous for the care bestowed on apprentices, I 
must beg the reader’s attention. True it is that 

' msaiy a gem of purest*ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ‘ blue-books ’ bew j 

but to those who take the tyouble of exploring them, 
they do yield an occasional pearl. Such is the fol¬ 
lowing notice, gleaned from a huge Parliamentary 
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report of 1833, regarding a factory belonging to Mr. 
W. Newton, at Cresbrook Mills, Tideswell, about 
which I ha,ve in vain attempted to get more recent 
information Nothing is received for the apprentices 
who are boarded here, and nothing is given them but 
board, lodging, washing, and raiment, and a monthly 
allowance of pocket-money to each apprentice, vary¬ 
ing from sixpence to eighteenpence. There are two 
Sunday school-teachers, and prayers twice every 
Sunday. The breakfast consists of milk, porridge, 
and bread, as much as they like ; the supper is pretty 
much'the same. They have meat six days a week, 
as much as they please, and potatoes and broth. 
There are separate eating and sleeping rooms for 
boys and girls. The girls have also a separate play¬ 
ground. Clean sheets are provided once a fortnight, 
and clean shirts and shifts once a weelf. The beds 
are neat and clean, and there are not too many of 
them in one room. Three of the little children sleep 
in one bed, and two of the older. The greater part 
of the apprentices in this establishment remain in it 
till they marry. . During the last twenty-four years, 
only one affrentke girl has gone astray before mar- 
riagBy*and there havo bttH only four such cases in the 
whole mUL 

The last notice I give, here relates to an establish¬ 
ment in die neighbourhood of Manchester, and has 
been s^t me by the employer (once a hand-loom 
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weaver), with so many apologies for the insignificance 
of the operations, that I value it all the more, as 
showing what may be dj^ne at comparatively small 
expense and trouble. 

< In dealing with our workpeople, I cannot say that 
we have anything that rises to the dignity of a “plan” 
for promoting their welfare. What we consider most 
important is to encourage a spirit of self-dependence, 
and especially to lead them to set its true value on 
labour—their great and only property. All the work¬ 
rooms of our establishment are lofty, well-lighted and 
ventilated; there is also water, soap, towel, wash¬ 
bowl, etc. for washing, and clear water for drinking 
when necessary. We have a warm and comfortable 
dining-room for the use of those workpeople who 
come from a distance, which we supply with useful 
periodicals, ^and such other literature as we think 
judicious. Once in the year, about Christmas-time, 
we invite all our workpeople with their wives to an 
evening entertainment. They assemble at four p.m. 
when a good tea is provided, with all the substantial 
edibles that may be necessaryj with a plentiful supply 
of apples and oranges, and a moderate supply of beer. 
After tea the chairman iftakes a few’ apprppriate 
remarks, and the whole qompany then tries to solve 
the -problem of spending^an evening in thorough, 
hearty, yet innocent enjoyment These entertain¬ 
ments are looked forward to with feelings of great 
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pleasure^ and tend to produce a spirit of confidence 
and good-will between employers and ^employed. 
Whether as a consequence of these little attentions 
to their comfort, I cannot say, but we have never had 
a strike among our workpeople. I have also noticed, 
that workpeople who, when they came to us, were 
rather slatternly in person and dress, in a short time 
appeared both neater in dress, and more cleanly and 
robust in person.’ 

This chapter has already extended to so great 
length that we must allot a separate one to notices of 
mills and factories in other countries. 



CHAPTER V. 

MILLS AND FACTORIES IN SCOTLAND, 
AMERICA, AND FRANCEi 

' As the tall oak, whose vigorous branches form 
An ample shade, and brave the wildest storm, 

High o'er the subject wood is seen to grow. 

The guard and glory of the trees below ; 

Till on its head the fiery bolt descends, 

•'s And o'er the plain the shattered trunk extends; 

Yet there it lies, all wond’rous as before, 

And still the glory, though the guard no more.’>^CRAOBE. 

W HEN we cross the border and enter Scotland, 
pursuing inquiries into the relations of masters 
and men, we soon find that we are in a different 
country. England and Scotland agree in this, that 
in both there is very much neglect and coldness on 
the^ part of employers. I fear it must be confessed 
that less in proportion is done in the northern part 
of the island than in the southern. But where an 
active interest is taken in tlie welfare of the work¬ 
people, the inethod i^ not usually the same. In 
Scotland philanthropic. openatibns are not usually 
conducted either on that scale of magnitude, or with 
those distinctive features of interest which 
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many of the instances we have brought forward from 
the sister kingdom. The number of ‘hands’ em¬ 
ployed under one head in Scotland seldom reaches 
the vast multitude that are often congregated ii| 

'I 

England. Of children, too, under the age of thirteenj 
the number employed in factories in Scotland is 
greatly smaller in proportion. For this reason there 
are far fewer schools under the Factory Act;* and, 
indeed, the greater desire for education in Scotland 
has, hitherto at least, checked the evil so prevalent 
in England, of sending children to labour before they 
have got anything worthy of the name of instruction. 
There are few things for which we have more ^ cause 
to be thankful in Scotland, or which we should be 
more careful to foster, than the strong public senti¬ 
ment among the working classes in favour of educa¬ 
tion ; long may it be ere the love of earnings prevails 
over the desire for instruction; or the wish which 
has so often been heard, ceases to be expressed from 
toilwom fathers and mothers, when asked what they 
were thinking of doing with ‘Jamie’ or ‘Geordie’— 
.‘we would fain give him another year at the school.* 

* ‘ The most recent returns from Scotland show that there are 
ibnly i 62 ^^irtimers, or jpS per cent, of the whole number of 
persons employed in factories, while 62,087, or 9*6 per cent, 

' are half-timers in England; and out df the 5 ^^ factories in 
Scotland, in 41 only are 4jalf-timers employed.’—(Report of 
Iiwpectpr of Factories, 186a, p. la) ‘Half-timers’ are chil- 
driim under thirteen, who work one hidf their time, and are at 
school the other. 
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As a general rule, specific plans cannot be so 
readily put in operation in Scotland as in England. 
In large towns, it is less easy to deal with the work¬ 
men as a peculiar body; they are more mixed up 
with the general population around. Except where 
new towns or villages have been formed, the school 
system of the country leaves less field for schools in 
exclusive connexion with particular works; and the 
strong attachment of the more earnest class of workmen 
to their own religious denominations makes it more 
difficult to collect them together for religious services. 
The efforts of kind and Christian employers in 
.Scotland are, therefore, with some exceptions, neces¬ 
sarily carried on in a somewhat less systematic way 
than in the cases which we have dwelt on in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. In some cases, lay missionaries and 
Bible women are employed to visit the families of the 
workers in their own homes, Mid promote both their 
temporal and spiritual welfare. Lectures are deli¬ 
vered in winter evenings on interesting and useful 
topics; the circulation of books and periodicals of a 
healthy kind is encouraged ;. Bible classes are some- 
times taught; excursions in summer, and soirdes in ^ 
winter, are provided; attention is paid to the sick; 
and personal influence is brought to bear for the 
reformation of those who have gone aside. I 
know employers in Scotland who personally visit all 
their people at their houses, and get their wives and 
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(laughters to do the same. Such cases are unhappily 
exceptional, and Scotland needs an impulse in this 
cause as much as England \ but, in the different 
circumstances of the country, the work will be done 
in a somewhat different way. 

Before the passing of any of the Factory Acts, 
several employers in Scotland were honourably dis¬ 
tinguished for their efforts to promote the welfare of 
their workers. In sundry Parliamentary reports I 
have found honourable mention made in this respect 
of Messrs. Aberdein, Gordon, and Co., of Montrose, 
who for thirty years (before 1855) had maintained a 
school at their works at Logie; of Messrs, (^owan 
of Penicuik, Smith of Deanston, Finlay and Co., 
Bannerman of Aberdeen, Richards of Montrose, 
Brown of Dundee, Oswald of Glasgow, and the pro¬ 
prietors of the works at New Lanark, and of those 
at Stanley, near Perth. In later reports, allusions 
occur to more recent arrangements, such as those of 
the late Mr. Erskine Beveridge, of St Leonard's, 
near Dunfermline, who, in addition to a large day- 
school and night-schools, had provided ‘ a waiting- 
toom, heated with steam-pipes, for the benefit of the 
workers who reside at a distanceand the Carston 
Holm Weaving Company at Pollokshaws, who had 
also prepared a waiting-room for the use of their 
workers at meal hours. Yet one cannot but wonder 
that mi arrangement like this, that costs the em- 
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ployer so little, and is such a comfort to the em¬ 
ployed, should be so rare as to obtain special notice 
in the inspectors* reports. 

Among Scotch employers, I know none who take 
more interest in their people, or have a deeper and 
more genuine desire for their welfare, temporal and 
spiritual, than the Messrs. Cowan, papermakers, 
Penicuik. As far back as 1833, we find the late 
head of the firm, Mr. Alexander Cowan,—a fine 
specimen of the Christian patriarch,—attracting the 
attention of the Parliamentary Commissioners; and 
in their report to Parliament an anecdote is told of a 
Frenchwoman who, after working for some years in 
his employment, had gone to her native country; but 
soon afterwards presented herself anew at Penicuik, 
finding that nowhere else could she enjoy the happi¬ 
ness and home feeling which she had found in Mr. 
Cowan’s employment In connexion with the works 
at Penicuik there are excellent schools; also cot¬ 
tages, gardens, and flower shows; there is a female 
lodging-house, and a dining-room for women; and a 
new dining-hall is one of the schemes ii^ contempla¬ 
tion. Much pains are taken to promote sick clubs, 
both among men and womeS, and to encourage the 
people to make provision for old age. Popular lec- 
tures are among the methods employed to promote 
intellectual improvement; and for furthering a happy 
social feeling there are entertainments and excursions 
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at suitable times. A year or two ago I learned, inci¬ 
dentally, through a young man in my own congrega¬ 
tion, that for the recreation of the clerks in the 
counting-house a comfortable house was provided in 
the country, which they occupied in relays throughout 
the season, so that each was insured a fortnight of 
bracing Highland air. 

The cordial and kindly spirit in which the Messrs. 
Cowan admit their people to enjoy their own grounds 
and gardens is worthy of all admiration. It is not 
every employer that in planning his own house would 
provide an apartment for gatherings of the people, or 
that would feel a pleasure in seeing his workpeople 
strolling on a pleasant summer evening under the 
windows of his drawing-room. It is not every head 
of a large establishment that would make a point 
of visiting every person in his employment, whether 
in town or country, and endeavouring to know and 
to counsel the youngest child that folds paper in his 
warehouse. To such employers, the sick and the 
aged are objects of peculiar interest and attention. 
And while taking care not to do their whole duty by 
proxy, or roll over on a paid functionaiy all the ser- 
,yice in which personafly they ought to take part, 
they at the same time make use of the labours of a 
lay missionary or Bible-reader to supplement their 
own services among their people. As a large num¬ 
ber of young females are employed by them in Edin- 
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burgh, the services of their missionary are of great 
value in counteracting the temptations of a great 
city. I can bear testimony, as a minister in Edin¬ 
burgh, to the moral value of these arrangements; 
and I have reason to believe that, even in a commer¬ 
cial point of view, the expenditure involved is found 
to be more than repaid,- through the more cordial 
spirit and careful efiforts of the workers. 

Of plans connected with the great factories in the 
west of Scotland, I have not been able to hear of 
much that requires particular mention. Probably 
enough many of the proprietors prefer to give their 
support to the public institutions of the towns with 
which they are connected; but that there should be 
such a lack of operations of any sort specifically 
connected with the public works, indicates, beyond 
doubt, a great defect, due in some cases chiefly to 
the employer, and in others chiefly to the men. 
That the selfishness and moral inertness of employers 
is often to blame for the absence of all provision for 
the elevation of their workpeople, is a fact too 
obvious to admit of dispute. I would appeal to 
Scotch employers, on the bare principles of patriot¬ 
ism, and for the honour o^ Scotland, not to lag be¬ 
hind England, but to take the lead in the great race 
of commercial philanthropy. 

i 

But there are also cases where the inveterate suspi¬ 
ciousness of the men has compelled willing employers 
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to fold their hands. I have just heard of a case 
where a benevolent firm thought it would be well for 
their people to start a friendly society, and offered 
to lend them money for the purpose, expressing at 
the same time a desire that the society should be 
managed entirely by the people themselves, and sug- 

tf 

gesting that, if their offered* loan were accepted, as a 
matter of business a moderate interest should be paid 
on the advance. But so full were the men of the 
suspicion that the employers had some secret object 
to gain by the proposal, that the matter was allowed 
to drop. Yet these were employers who, when their 
premises were consumed by fire, and their people 
thrown out of work, paid them ‘pounds for what 
they owed them shillings.' The fact is worthy of 
being placed side by side with one told me by a 
philanthropic owner of extensive flour-mills in Eng¬ 
land. Some years ago he wished to reduce the hours 
of labour from (I think) fourteen to twelve hours a 
day; and, on a very sound economic, as well as phil¬ 
anthropic principle, which all experience has since 
verified, but which the men could not understand, he 
offered them the same payment for the reduced, as 
tj3^y had been getting fdir the full time. But so sus- 
' picious were the men that he intended some inter¬ 
ference with their privileges, that they stuck to the 
old hours and refused his ofler! It is discreditable 
to rile sagadty as well as to the good feeling pf workv 
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ing men, to allow themselves to become the victims 
of such ridiculous suspiciousness. It is about as 
unreasonable as the conduct of a countryman in For¬ 
farshire in the days of the old postage rates, who had 
a letter delivered to him by the village postmaster, 
on which the charge for postage was ninepence. The 
countryman insisted that, he could afford to let him 
have it for sixpence. In vain the postmaster pro¬ 
tested that there was no profit to him on the transac¬ 
tion; till, having fought’his way upwards, step by 
step, as for very life, he was fain at last to accept of 
eightpence-halfpenny, in utter despair of obtaining 
the remaining ‘ bawbee! ’ 

In some mills in Glasgow religious services are 
held every morning, and in not a few, classes of 
some kind assemble at night I have had the plea¬ 
sure of conducting the morning service in the mill of 
Mr. Mitchell, of Grovepark Weaving Factory, at 
which a considerable number of the workers were 
present, and I gladly take the opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the admirable spirit and exertions of the 
owner of the mill. At that meeting a number of 
young women were present, who engage at night in 
a beautiful labour of love. • They give what instruc¬ 
tion they can to those of their fellow-workers who 
need it, and are willing to receive it,, in reading, 
writing, sewing, and singing. Prayer-meetings are 
also held, and Bible classes for the more advanced. 
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In promoting and guiding such labours, the owner of 
the mill confers a singular benefit on his people. A 
mill-girls’ religious society for the neighbourhood has 
grown out of such operations, and has obtained ‘ the 
unqualified admiration* of Dr. Norman Macleod and 
others who are familiar with its working. A similar 
society has been formed in another district of Glas¬ 
gow.* I have heard of a few other firms who have 
meetings for worship; and there are a few also who 
employ missionaries for their people. 

The manufacturing system of America is xQiy 
peculiar, and if our space were not limited, we n^ght 
usefully occupy a whole chapter in delineating one 
of the brighter features of a country to which the 
British public of late has been disposed to do but 
scanty justice. Confining ourselves to the town of 
Lowell in New England, we shall avail ourselves of 
an interesting account of ^his visit to that town by 
the late Dr. Scoresby, who having in his later years 

* I had lately the pleasure of reading in manuscript a very 
interesting account of an excursion which the members of this 
society and their friends make in autumn to the Island of Arran. 
They find accommodation, to the number of five or six hundred, 
in the cottages about Whiting Bay, and when not deluged with 
radn, spend a dd,ightful week amid the amenities of that charm¬ 
ing retreat. Particular attention is paid to sickly persons, and 
in some instances such persons have joined the '^cursion at the 
invitation and cost of the society, and have been unspeakably 
the better for the weeks relaxation. 
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become vicar of Bradford in Yorkshire, naturally felt 
the deepest interest in comparing the manufactur¬ 
ing establishments of the old world with those of 
the new. In the present case, the comparison was 
greatly in favour of the transatlantic town. The 
factory towns of New England have this great natural 
advantage over those of Britain, that the mills are 
driven not by steam but by water, and consequently 
the smoke and filth and noise which we associate 
with a manufacturing community are almost wholly 
unknown. The mills, too, are placed in situations 
where no previous population has been gathered, so 
tha^ suitable sites are readily found both for the 
factory buildings and for dwelling-houses and other 
erections. The owners of the factories have pro¬ 
vided ample accommodation for their workers. As 
the great body of these are young females, large 
boarding establishments have been provided, under 
admirable superintendence, where for a moderate 
sum the girls may find all that is necessary for their 
comfort. Should they prefer to live in private 
lodgings, they are free to do so. The superior 
appearance and character of the girls to those of the 
corresponding class in thiS country, could not but 
impress itself on the mind of Dr, Scoresby. Their 
whole tone, style, and breeding plainly indicated a 

superior class. The Lowell Offerings a monthly maga- 

* 

zine of great abilitgr, conducted by them, attested the 
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high level of their culture; and a selection of pieces 
from that magazine, under the title ‘Mind among 
the Spindles,’ indicated talent of a remarkable order. 
It appears from the statements of Drs. Reed and 
Mathieson, who visited Lowell a few years before Dr. 
Scoresby, that a very large proportion of the girls are 
communicants, and many mbre are regular attenders 
in the various churches of the town. A remarkable 
esprit de corps pervades the establishment, and the girls 
themselves are for the most part as eager to keep up 
the high character of the mills as their employers or 
ministers. Improprieties of behaviour are severely 
punished, and any flagrant departure from the path 
of virtue would be sure to be followed by instant 
dismissal. 

Evening classes are provided for enabling the 
workers to improve their education. Great pains 
are taken in the choice of overseers, who are se¬ 
lected not merely with regard to their qualifications 
as men of activity and intelligence, but also to their 
fitness as moral agents. Most of them are married 
men with families, and many of them are communi¬ 
cants, and some ofllice-bearers in the churches. The 
owners of the manufactories are very efficiently aided 
in their efforts for the moral and spiritual improve¬ 
ment of their workers by the ministers of religion, 
and also by the Sunday-school teachers, and by the 
conductors of other religious institutions. The mills 
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are purposely made as neat and attractive as possible. 
Strips of garden ground are attached to several of the 
boarding establishments, giving the girls—of whom 
many are from the country — the opportunity of 
cultivating a love for flowers; and, in some of the 
mills, the windows are ornamented with plants set in 
flower-pots, the owners-wisely judging that whatever 
associates ideas of beauty ^d fragrance with work, 
and dissipates the notion of bareness, and dulness, 
and dust, is not only a pleasure.but a real help to the 
workers. 

% 

In explanation of these remarkable results, it is to 
be borne in mind, that in New England, factory 
workers are drawn from a class of the population 
quite different from that which furnishes them at 
home. They are very commonly daughters of farmers 
in the country, for whom it has become customary 
to spend four or five years in factory labour, partly 
to see a little of the world, partly to save a little 
money, partly to improve their education, and partly 
because suitable employment may be difficult to be 
had at home. They are the class that in our country 
furnish the better class of servants and nursery 
governesses. There is nt)t the slightest degree of 
degradation associated in their minds with factory 
labour. And the moral tone and social standard are 
so remarkably high, that no dread of contamination 
from the S 3 ^tem enters the minds of their par^ts and 
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friends at home. To the same effect as the testimony 
of Dr. Scoresby, I have just received that of my 
highly esteemed and accomplished friend—the author 
of The Englishwoman in America, So charmed was 
Miss Bird with what she saw at Lowell and similar 
places, that she came to the conclusion that of all 
the ordinary ways of earning bread open to respec¬ 
table females, including teaching, the most desirable 
was—that of factory workers in New England. 

The impossibility of transplanting the system in its 
completeness to this country is no reason why w'e 
should not readily take the lessons which it so forcibly 
conveys. In particular, our employers at home would 

c 

surely do well to imitate the remarkable attention 
to the welfare of their workers which has enabled 
the manufacturers of New England to secure the 
services of so high a class. 

Our notices of philanthropic operations on the 
other side of the English Channel must be short, and 
rather fragmentary. For what immediately follows 
I am indebted to a report by Alex. Redgrave, Esq., 
Inspector of Factories, who seems in 1856 to have 
turned his holidays to account by visiting many of 
the workshops of Paris and other places abroad, 
and has given us some of the more interesting 
results. 

In Paris itself, the best managed establishments, 
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as regards savings banks, benefit societies, educa¬ 
tion of the younger hands, and general advancement 
of the moral condition of all employed, were :—The 
Imperial Manufactory of Tobacco, Quai d’Orsay; 
Messrs. P. Cail et C*®, engineers, Quai de Billy et 
Crenelle; M. Davy, worsted spinner, Rue d^Albony; 
and M. Claye, printer. Rue Benoit. 

The factory of P. Bacot, at Sedan, is in beautiful 
order. In the West Riding the name for a woollen 
mill is * a greasy mill,’ although dirt is by no means 
3 necessity, and some, such as that of the Messrs. 
Rawson, Halifax, are notable exceptions. But no 
Yorkshire mills have the same thorough cleanliness 
as that of the Messrs. Bacot. These gentlemen also 
pension their worn-out workpeople j and they have 
benefit societies in a flourishing condition. 

The factory population of Sedan, naturally of a 
quiet, laborious description, attached to home and 
domestic ties, fond of spending their leisure mo¬ 
ments in their gardens, are singularly free from the 
vice, of drunkenness. This result is due mainly to 
the principal manufacturers^ who have resolved not 
to employ drunken workmen. Hence there are no 
saint-Mondays at Sedan; «^ork is regular, habits of 
order are encouraged, and the labouring class is 
happy and contented. 

The population of Rheims, distant but fifty or sixty 
miles from Sedan, offers a contrast as complete as 
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could be in character and habits. Prone to drunken- 
ness, immoral in their habits, without attachment to 
their homes,—^they^have all the vices from which 
Sedan is exempt. 

Messrs. Crontelle, of Rheims, are now erecting at 
Pont-jivart, near that city, a factory, church, schools, 
dwellings—^in fact, an entire village \ by which these 
gentlemen expect to secure a steady set of men, 
and the men will acquire facilities for enjoying 
many benefits to which they hslve hitherto been 
strangers. 

At Marquette, near Lille, the flax-spinning and 
weaving factory of Messrs. Scrive Brothers will repay 
a visit. They are concentrating at Marquette their 
spinning processes,—partly carried on in Lille,—with 
their weaving at Marquette, with the intention of 
having but one establishment, which is to be the 
centre of a new tovn now erecting there. Messrs. 
Scrive have already interested themselves so success¬ 
fully for the comfort and advancement of their work¬ 
people, that it is not merely in the spirit of prdphecy 
to anticipate still greater success. They proceed on 
the j)rinciple that nothing should be given to their 
workpeople, but at the same time, that the masters 
should make no profits by whatever arrangements are 
carried out They make bread by machinery moved 
by their engine, and charge - at cost price, according 
to the price of flour. The price of the loaf sold by 
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Messrs. Scrive was, at the time of Mr. Redgrave’s 
visit, about one-third less than the charge of the 
bakers. Their waste steam cooks dinners, heats coffee, 
and supplies warm baths. They provide sleeping-rooms 
for families and single men, a music room, and sell 
wholesome beer and wine in the smoking-room at 
prime cost. They support a day-school, and provide 
for Divine service on Sundays. The cottages which 
they are building are semi-detached, contain four or 
five roonis well fitted up, and to each is attached a 
small garden. Before deciding upon the whole of 
their plans,-one of the Messrs. Scrive had visited the 
model lodging-houses in London, and some of the 
establishments of our own manufacturers; and it 
was gratifying to find that many manufacturers were 
sensible of the great efforts made by English manu¬ 
facturers for improving the social condition of their 
workpeople, and referred with admiration, amongst 
others, to the schools, etc., of Messrs. Marshall, of 
Leeds, and to the splendid establishment of Mr. 
Titus Salt, at Saltaire. 

From another source,^ I have obtained the follow¬ 
ing interesting account of the atelier of M. Alexandre, 
at Ivry, in the neighbourhood^f Paris, the well-known 
maker of the harmoniums that have obtained such 
popularity in this country. 

M. Alexandre began life as a simple workman. In 

* The Chtldfen of LukUa^ by Blanchard Jern^d, ii. p. 79. 

I 
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1829 he contrived to found a little atelier for the con¬ 
struction of pianos. Full of zeal and ingenuity, he 
was constantly making improvements, and his experi- 

• '-r 

ments in the free reed resulted in the production of 
the world-renowned ‘Alexandre Harmonium.* In 
1848 he found it necessary to remove his workshop 
from the centre to the suburbs ©f Paris j and for this 
purpose the park and the old chateau of Ivry were 
purchased, and a spacious and elegant architectural 
workshop was built. The whole of the rooms are 
in such a state of order and perfect cleanness, that 

they look as if they had but just passed from the 

* 

builder’s hands. Upwards of five hundred workmen 

tt 

are employed, and the order that reigns among them 
is admirable, as it is (according to my authority, Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold) in most large French factories. 
‘ The plan of the series of operations which result in 
the production of a cheap harmonium, is most ela¬ 
borate. A visitor can see all the operations in a 
very short time. He can start from the yard where 
the timber is stacked and seasoned; through the 
sawing shops, past the steam saws that carve wood; 
through smiths* shops, where iron, copper, and steel 
are worked; through the noisy tuning department, 
where skilled men are trying the reeds; to the shops 
where the instrument is put together (every instru¬ 
ment being adjusted, taken to pieces, and put to¬ 
gether a second time); to the vast show-rooms, where 
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harmoniums, in every variety of artistic case, and 

S 

adapted to the purse of both rich and poor, are 
stowed by the hundred, to be presently shipped to 
every part of the world, but chiefly to England. Of 
the eight hundred instruments completed monthly in 
this factory, six hundred are spread over the United 
Kingdom. . , . What a 'humanizing luxury is thus 
brought within the reach of the masses, by the skilful 
subdivision of labour! It would-be impossible to 
produce these instRiments in a small atelier at the 
price at which they are now sold; nor would the 
workmen engaged in this establishment earn more, 
if they were banded togethei" in little groups, than 
they gain in the spacious workshops of Messrs. Alex¬ 
andre and Co. The wages paid to the men vary, of 
course, with the nature of the work they are able to 
perform. . . . The highest wages are fifteen fi*ancs, 
or twelve shillings a day; the lowest three and a half 
francs; the average between five and six. This is 
higher than that of any of the industries hitherto 
touched on.* 

M. Alexandre was not content with building a 
model factory; he resolved also to make arrange¬ 
ments for the comfortable*accommodation of the 
men. ‘On a fine rising ground at the end of the 
park, well watered and timbered, a model workmen’s 
village was laid out, to consist of fifty-two houses, 
divisible,' by back and front entrances, into one or 
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two mknages. It is one of the brightest and happiest 
and quietest spots that I can call to mind. The 
houses are substantially-built cottages, embedded in 
gardens that, when I was there, were packed with 
flowers of every hue. There is everything at hand 
for the tenants* use, in the shape of wells, pumps, 
etc.’ Such is Mr. Jerrold’s account of the model 
village. Is the reader prepared for what follows ? 
‘ This model village, bowered in trees and bright 
with flowers, the rooms of which are better than 
many students round the Pantheon would thmk 
of inhabiting —is a failure!' The houses built are 
for the higher-paid class of workmen, yet the men 
would not inhabit one half of it, if they were not 
in a manner compelled. Their rent is regularly 
deducted from their wages. The rents return only 
three per cent, on the capital that has been ex¬ 
pended on the building of the village; so that it 
cannot be said that the firm gain much by lodging 
their workmen. Nowhere else could these men gain 
the accommodation they have here at the price 
Messrs. Alexandre charge them. They are close 
to their work ; whereas formerly they had three or 
/our miles to walk, to afid from the factory, through 
rain and snow, and along dismal roads. But so little 
thankful are they for their cottages and gardens, that 
the firm will not enlarge the village. It is, in short, 
not a success. 
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The fact shows very clearly that it is not always 
masters that are to blame for the social condition of 
the working classes. It is unjust and unwarrantable, 
therefore, to rail indiscriminately against masters as a 
class, as if they alone were accountable for the suffer¬ 
ing or degradation of their w^orkpeople. There is no 
class for whom one is more sorry than employers who 
do much for their people, but whose efforts are not 
appreciated or responded to. Their temptation to 
abandon the business in despair is extremely strong. 
TSiey should remember, however, that all reformers 
need a world of patience, and a hasty temper will 
never aid the cause of social improvement. On the 
other hand, working people who chill and freeze the 
warm feelings of benevolent employers, by either 
actively or passively obstructing their plans, on 
grounds quite trivial, should consider that they are 
stifling the very spirit that would advance their order, 
and doing all they can to bring back the chill atmo¬ 
sphere of utter neglect 

The failure of the model village of Ivry seems to 
arise from an attempt to put new wine into old 
bottles. In the first place, the men are too much in 
leading-strings, They hav# not scope for independ¬ 
ent action, nor even permission for any united move¬ 
ment among themselves. By the law of the country 
they cannot hold meetings at which twenty people 
are present, even to promote such an object as a 
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friendly society. Mr. Jerrold gives a full account of 
a benefit club in the works at Ivry, and of the elabo¬ 
rate and most comprehensive arrangements connected 
with it. Everything is prescribed by the firm. The 
men have not the echo of a voice in the manage¬ 
ment Such is the requirement of the law. Work¬ 
ing men in France have neither temperance leagues, 
nor trades’ unions, nor clubs, nor reading-rooms. 
The Government deem it right to discourage all col¬ 
lective action or planning on the part of the working 
classes, and to accustom them to have all social 
arrangements made for them by others. They have 
the privilege of universal suffrage, but no right to 
manage their own affairs. They may meet their 
fellow-workmen in the wine-shops, and discuss con¬ 
stitutions, and foreign policies, and all manner of 
public affairs, but they cannot meet to form a build¬ 
ing society or a co-operative store. The spirit of 
self-improvement and self-elevation is checked ; and 
the citk ouvrier languishes unappreciated. 

A still more important reason of failure is, that the 
habits and feelings of the workmen seem to be as yet 
below the level of M. Alexandre’s social arrange¬ 
ments. The director -wlio walked over the village 
with Mr, jOTbld remarked,—‘ It is almost impossible 
to make many of them care about their homes. We 
pay riiem their wages once a fortnight, when they 
will pay the debts they have contracted for living; 
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and, with the balance left in hand, will go from 
cabaret to cabaret, and seldom return to the factory 
till all the wages have been spent. We pay them on 
Saturday giftemoon, and many will not return to work 
until the following Wednesday.’ Life out of doors 
is the bane and curse of the French workman’s family. 
The re“Organizat4on of family life in France is more 
essential to its welfare than any other social arrange¬ 
ment. Moral and spiritual levers are required as 
well as social to elevate a people. 

* No such success can ever crown mere temporal 
beneficence as to discredit God’s divine plan of ele¬ 
vating soul and body together. Philanthropy dis- 
sociated from the gospel is an unwedded, unblest 
adventurer, whose bastard issue, though fair in form, 
want the rich beauty of soul that makes home bright 
and life blessed. The gospel dissociated from phil¬ 
anthropy is like a mother separated from a bright, 
blithe daughter, ever ready for the mission of mercy, 
with a radiance of love about her that ‘makes a 
sunshine in the shady place.’ The gospel hand in 
hand with philanthropy displays the true bow of 
pronaise ; the very air becomes balmy when these go 

forth together, to • 

* walk this world 

Yoked in all exercise of noble end.’ 

Much of what the critics said of Aurora Leigh may 
be true. The plot may be bad, and some of its in- 
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cidents revolting; the verse may often be careless, 
and the language turgid; but after writing off aU 
these defects, enough of grandeur and truth remain 
to make a poem noble in its spirit, and most instruc¬ 
tive in its lessons. It is no small service Mrs. 

j 

Browning has rendered to the cause of Christian 
philanthropy, in delineating, as she has done, a 
towering but self-confident mind brought to renounce 
its daring dreams for the regeneration of the world, 
and at last 

‘ stand * 

And work among Christ’s little ones content.’ 

The time was when Romney Leigh * had a pattern 
on his naiV—a fair plan of a happy world— 

* so good a world ! 

The same the whole creation’s groaning for!’ 

But hard experience and a blessed light falling within 
dispelled the drearq,. The true working-plan was 
found at Nazareth; thence only could come the 
world’s jubilee. 

* The world’s old, 

But the old world waits the time to he renewed. 

Toward which, new hearts in individual growth 
Must quicken, and increase to multitude 
In new dynasties of theirace of men; 

Developed whence shall grow spontaneously 
New churches, new‘economies, new laws 
Admitting freedom ; new societies 
Excluding falsehood | He shall make all new.’ 
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IRONWORKS AND COLLIERIES. 

' Deep in the heart of the worker. 

Too little understood; 

Deep in the heart of the worker 
Lies the sense of brotherhood. 

Alone may sit the thinker, 

And build his tower of thought; 

The earth’s hard stone and iron 
By many hands are wrought/— Isa Craig. 

* the 5 th of January in the present year,' 
writes, in 1849, the author of one of the 

* Small Books on Great Subjects,' ‘ I was present at 
an entertainment given by Messrs. Ransome and May, 
the well-known ironfounders of Ipswich, to their 
workpeople. In the sixty years that had elapsed 
from the time that the business was first established 
by the late Mr. Robert Ransome, it had very greatly 
increased, until, at the commencement of this year, 
the number of persons in the regular employment of 
the firm amounted to upwards of a thousand.* The 
occasion of the entertainment was the opening of 
new and extensive premises, and the union of the 
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different sets of workmen in one establishment. A 
large warehouse, to be afterwards used as a show¬ 
room, was fitted up for the occasion. 

* Upon my arrival (continues the writer) I wit¬ 
nessed a most animated scene. The room, which 
was of great size, was lighted by bright jets of gas; 
the columns which supported the galleries were orna¬ 
mented with garlands of evergreen and artificial 
flowers; banners bearing appropriate devices were 
displayed along the walls; a noble baron of beef 

at 

which had been lowered down by pulleys in some 
mysterious manner through a trap-door from the roof 
above, took up the most prominent position at the 
chief cross table; and down the room, far as the eye 
could reach, and farther than the voice could be 
heard, the workpeople were sitting. The clerks and 
the managers of the works were accompanied by 
their wives, and at the cross tables were seated many 
of the principal inhabitants of Ipswich and other 
guests, and many ladies . . . 

‘ In the course of the proceedings an address from 
the workpeople was read, which pointed out very 
clearly what was felt by them to be the understanding 
whieh ought to ‘exist bAween them and their em¬ 
ployers. ‘‘Nothing, we are satisfied,’* said they, 
^‘ can more tend to the prosperity of any business, 
and the comfort of those engaged in it (particularly 
one of such magnitude as ours), than a reciprocal 
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kind feeling between masters and servants, and when 
the masters attend not only to the pecuniary interests 
of those under them by a fair compensation for their 
labour, but also endeavour to promote their intellec¬ 
tual and moral improvement, and are met by a cor¬ 
responding spiril: on the part of their servants. ... A 
business so conducted has in it not only the elements 
of pecuniary success, but is calculated to render the 
conduct of it no less pleasant than profitable, and 
thus to dignify the pursuit of business as a hallowed 
means of establishing an affectionate and social 
relation between employers and employed. Proud 
are we to say that this has hitherto been pre-eminently 
the case in the one to which we have the honour to 
belong.” 

‘ Whilst the workmen thus on their part expounded 
these views, the principals of the firm did not the 
less anxiously insist upon them. I wish to feel,” 
said one of those gentlemen, ‘‘that we as masters 
have a larger debt of gratitude to you than that which 
is simply settled and paid for when the end of the 
week comes. I believe that all employers of men 
have large responsibilities with reference to those 
whom they employ, and under the circumstances 
by which we are surrounded, it is necessary that 
numbers of workmen should spend so large a portion 
of their time in toil, it is the bounden duty of those 
who reap the reward their toil to endeavour to 
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m^ke the few remaining hours which they may have 
in the course of the day as largely productive of 
pleasure and comfort as possible.” 

‘ It was a most gratifying sight, too, to see the 
young apprentices of the establishrpent standing up 
not only to acknowledge the justice bf the sentiments 
of the workmen, but to bear testimony to the obliga¬ 
tions they were under to many of them for instructing 
them in the practice of their profession. Some of 
these young men, the sons and relatives of the present 
members of the firm, will probably in after years be 
themselves at its head, and will then be enabled to 
carry into practice the lessons of kindness and of 
sympathy they will have learned in their youth. 
They had evidently won the hearts of the workmen. 
Nothing could exceed the warmth of the reception 
the meeting gave them ; it was the reception given 
to dear companions and friends.’^ 

The more honour is due to this firm that they were 
at work endeavouring to promote the welfare of their 
workmen before the subject became popular, and 
while they had nothing but their own benevolent 
feeling and sense of duty to spur them on. R is 
also to be noted to theirJionour, that some at least 
of those who, as masters, have won the esteem and 
affection of their workpeople, rose themselves from 
the ranks. In a great, busy, thundering, ironwork, 
* On Me ResponsiMiiiies of Employers^ pp. i-6. 
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employing some 1500 men and boys, it is an interest¬ 
ing thing to examine the modest little cash-book in 
which the father of one of the present partners noted 
his money transactions, when, in company with 
another workman, and a couple of boys, he began 
business. Some three shillings and sixpence weekly, 
if I remember rightly, was all. that he allowed as 
wages to himself, and the whole weekly transactions, 
including the value of material, did not exceed ten 
pounds. There is no chapter in the annals of ro¬ 
mance that, if written, would be more wonderful than 
the rise and progress of the great manufacturing firms 
of Great Britain. The present instance not only 
furnishes one of numberless proofs that ‘ the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich,’ but shows—^what is far 
less common—a mindful sympathy on the part of 
those who have risen, with the class they have left 
behind. The circumstance is no doubt due in some 
measure to the simple habits and kindly feelings of 
the Society of Friends, to which the Ransomes 
belong. The grandeur and simplicity of Patriarchs 
associate themselves naturally with such men. I 
had not the pleasure when at Ipswich of seeing the 
then oldest partner, the laAe Mr. Robert Ransome; 
but in his nephew, Mr. Allen Ransome, who, like 
his uncle and father, has devoted much attention to 
his workmen, I found a gentleman like one of the 
Cheeryble brothers of Mr. Dickens, b^it with far 
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more manliness, culture, and sense. In November 
last ( 1864 ) Mr. Robert Ransome died suddenly on 
the Rhine, and when the grave closed over his re¬ 
mains at Ipswich, the whole copmunity felt as if 
they had buned a father. 

Mr. Allen Ransome I found frankly admitting that 
some specific schemes, set a-going a few years ago 
with great expectations, had not been so successful 
as had been hoped, at least in the way of securing 
the objects at which he aimed, although otherwise he 
believes they have led to good. A workmen's hall, 
which he built fifteen years ago, at an expense of 
upwards of a thousand pounds, was intended for 
supplying the men with dinner, prepared on the pre-, 
mises, and at first was successful; but, owing to local 
difficulties, this arrangement had to be abandoned, 
and at present the hall serves as a room where the 
men w'ho live at a distance may eat the dinners that 
are brought to them by their families, hold meetings, 
and hear addresses. The dormitories, too, which in 
the little book On the Responsiblities of Employers 
occupied a prominent place among the projected 
plans, and were to accommodate forty young men, 
have notir been successful chiefly, it is believed, 
because {he rule of shutting up at ten o’clock was not 
very popular. Neither have the cottages which Mr. 
Ransome buflt,^^th a view to their being purchased 
by his men, been taken up by them, though indirectly 
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they have answered the end, many of the men having 
built houses for themselves, and being now pro¬ 
prietors of freeholds in * California,’ the name of one 
of the suburbs to which the freehold enterprise has 
given rise. On the other hand, the library, the acci¬ 
dent fund, and the benefit club work well, and the 
annual fetes of the workmen are pleasing and well 
conducted, instances of intemperance being very rare. 
There is a wholesome esprit de corps in the work, and 
a sound moral tone. Swearing is prohibited by rule 
and fine, but for ten years there has been no instance 
of either swearing or fighting within the works. On 
the occasion referred to -at the beginning of this 
chapter, it was stated that of the first twenty-five 
names of workmen standing on the books of the 
firm, the average number of years of service was 

twenty-six, that numbers of grown-up men were work- 

% 

ing with their fathers, and that in one instance father, 
son, and grandson were all in the employment So 
little are the men given to change that some have 
now worked between forty and fifty years, and others 
have ijalked half a dozen miles a day, to and from 
the. work, for many years in succession. To the 
geniality and kindly tone of the masters, and the 
deep personal interest taken by them in the welfare 
of their men, this wholesome spirit is greatly due. A 
more pleasing proof will seldom be met with that 
there is a natural feeling in the relation of employer 
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and employed, which, when wisely evoked, brings 
with it great enjoyment. 

Of philanthropic operations in connexion wdth what 
are more commonly understood by ironworks, we 
might find not a few notable instances coupled with 
such names as Bagnall and Cochrane and Kinnersby 
and Lord Granville. We cannot find room for all, 
and shall tlierefore limit ourselves to one. 

Among the hearts that were stirred by the earnest 

counsels and vigorous example of Mr. James Wilsbn, 

of Price’s Candle Company, the two junior partners 

% 

of the firm of John Bagnall and Sons, of Gold’s Hill 
Ironworks and Collieries, West Bromwich, Staftord- 
shire, deserve honourable notice. In the year 1853, 
deeply impressed with the neglected condition, both 
moral and religious, of the persons connected with 
their works, they determined, by means of a church 
and schools, to initiate a course of operations that 
might, by God’s blessing, effect a great change on the 
character of their men. 

With noble devotedness, the two young men began 
the work in person, opening night-schools in the 
spring of 1853, and taking on themselves the work 
of teaching, with the assistance of a large body of 
volunteer teachers. The undertaking was highly 
popular, the schools were filled by scholars of every 
age; and in a month or two another portion of their 
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scheme was carried out, a clerg5rman was appointed 
chaplain to the works, and a temporary chapel was 
fitted up and licensed. Inevitable though the ap¬ 
pointment of a salaried agent must be in works of 
such magnitude, and where systematic instruction 
and religious services are contemplated, the step is a 
somewhat critical one, and is apt to supersede that 
personal interest in the men, and association with 
them, on the part of the masters, which gives the 
highest charm and attraction to philanthropic opera¬ 
tions. In a few months more, a suitable schoolmaster 
was appointed, and the whole of this machinery was 
in operation by the close of the year. 

The* success that accompanied their efforts led to 
a great expansion of their ideas, and irj 1854 a build¬ 
ing was reaied, at the cost of upwards of ;;^6ooo 
(extravagantly large, we cannot but think), designed 
to accommodate the Sunday congregation, and to be 
available during the week for boys’, girls’, and infants’ 
day-schools, and also for the night-schools. The 
appointment of two female teachers in 1855 com¬ 
pleted the staff of agents ; but there were also added 
to the institutions of the place meetings for morning 
worship at the various ironworks, a provident club, 
and a home for apprentices. In addition to these 
operations at their principal work, a similar estab¬ 
lishment, on a smaller scale, was set up at Cappon- 
field. 


V 
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HEADS AND HANDN- 


Under the energetic superintendence of the chap¬ 
lain the various operations conducted in this work 
have been attended with an encouraging measure of 
success. The morning religious services have not 
been attended by all, partly from the nature of their 
occupation, and partly from other causes. ‘In the 
forges, but few puddlers, rollers, or shinglers can ever 
attend j and in the furnaces, many of the keepers 
and fillers are likewise debarred from coming to 
prayers ; but as far as the fitters, moulders, black¬ 
smiths, and labourers in general are concerned, T:hey 
do attend (except at Gold’s Hill) with great regular¬ 
ity, and evince great decorum.’ The general effect 
of the morning service on the whole body of w‘orkers 
is represented as being ‘ of a sobering tendency, and 
calculated to suppress the exhibitions of anger and 
swearing and filthy conversation, which formerly were 
(and still are) far too common in the works. It lies' 
in my power (continues the chaplain) to adduce 
many instances illustrative of the moral effect pro¬ 
duced by these daily prayers in the works. Of 
course we meet with hypocrites, but h3^ocrisy is not 
by any means a characteristic of the black country 
people generally.’ o 

The schools in this establishment have met with 
very ample support In the^day-schools six or seven 
hundred children receive education, while from fiffy 
to a hundred more derive the benefit of the night- 
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schools, and four or five hundred are connected with 
the Sunday schools; and we are glad to observe that 
the day-school education is paid for. Had it been 
so in the schools of Price’s Candle Company, they 
might have continued to diffuse their blessings to 
this day. The experience in the Bagnall schools in 
this respect has been remarkable, but by no means 
surprising. At first the instruction in the boys' night- 
school was gratuitous; but in i86i it was thought de¬ 
sirable to make a small charge. In place of thinning 
the attendance, the change actually increased it, and 
the regularity and earnestness of the scholars were all 
the greater. To stimulate regular attendance at such 
schools, an ironmasters' prize scheme was initiated 
some years ago by the Rev. E. P. Norris, formerly 
inspector of schools for the district, which has had a 
very beneficial influence. The iron and coal masters 
of the district offer certain rewards to children above 
a certain age, who have been at least two years in 
regular attendance at school, and whose attainments 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and sewing prove satis¬ 
factory to the examiner appointed to decide. In the 
course of eight years, three. boys in the Bagnall 
schools have gained a prize; 13 boys and 3 girls 
a prize; i boy and 4 girls a £1 prize; 24 boys 
and 29 girls a Bible; and 6 boys and 2 ^rls honour¬ 
able mention. « 

The best proof of life and vigour in a plant is to 
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be found in the suckers and offshoots that spring 
from its root and stem. The Bagnall institution has, 
in this respect, been 'exceedingly fertile. Our limits 
will permit us to give but the names of some of its 
offspring. The ‘Ragged School’ was a volunteer 
undertaking, which has been so successful that the 
original name is now a misnomer. The ‘ Gold’s Hill 
Church Union’ is an association for promoting Chris¬ 
tian fellowship and Christian activity, having con¬ 
nected with it schemes for distributing tracts, aiding 
members in sickness, and enjoying an annual holi¬ 
day. The ‘ Missionary Association * is an auxiliary 
to the Propagation and Church Missionary Societies. 
The ‘ Provident Society ’ is a benefit club, purged of 
objectionable features that produce anything but 
benefit The * Library ’ is a self-supporting, half-a- 
crown-yearly establishment, with 66 subscribers and 
680 volumes. The ‘Home for Apprentices’ is a 
well-meant endeavour to provide a home for orphans 
and neglected boys, who are desirous of being appren¬ 
ticed to the firm. The ‘ Institute ’ is a more lively 
concern than its name would indicate, dealing with 
cricket and foot-ball in summer, and with newspapers, 
essays, and discussions^n winter. Then there is the 
drum and flute band, and the brass band, and the 
Band of Hope and Temperance Society; all looking 
well on paper, and—subject, no doubt, to a slight dis¬ 
count for rose-colour—working beneficidly in fact 
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The transition from ironworks to mines and pits 
is not a very abrupt one. No class of workmen were, 
for a long time, so utterly neglected, as colliers; 
but for none, perhaps, has more been done in re¬ 
cent years. The number of colliers in the kingdom 
is reckoned at 300,000, The repulsive nature of 
their occupation called for special sympathy and 
endeavour to compensate for so many disadvantages, 
but seemed, on the other hand, to lead to their being 
subjected to more cruelty and degradation. The in¬ 
quiries of Parliament into their condition, as has been 
already mentioned, disclosed many revolting facts, 
especially on the state of women and children em¬ 
ployed in pits. Even at the present day, females 
continue to be employed in connexion with some 
pits, chiefly on the surface, in a way that almost 
obliterates the very appearance of their sex; and an 
inspector tells a story of a person whom he found 
at work at one of these places, and never suspected 
to be a woman, until she happened to mention her 
husband! 

But very much has been done of late years to im¬ 
prove the condition of this class, through the influ¬ 
ence of Acts of Parliament,•the vigilance of inspec¬ 
tors, the labours of chuiches, and the exertions of 
employers. It is with the last that our subject leads 
us specially to deal. 

Very pleasant it certainly is to find one so well 
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informed as Mr. Seymour Tremenheere bearing testi¬ 
mony, in a recent report, to the great improvement that 
has appeared in recent years in connexion with the 
principal mines in Wales. ‘ The spirit actuating the 
very great majority of the employers of labour in the 
great mining districts of Monmouthshire and Glamor¬ 
ganshire, in reference to their responsibilities to the 
mining population, is unquestionably now of a much 
higher kind than was visible when I was first called 
to report upon the condition of those districts. After 
the Chartist outbreak of 1839, company after com¬ 
pany, and employer after employer, has in successive 
years taken some steps towards providing for their 
people better means of moral and religious and 
general instruction, and towards facilitating the phy¬ 
sical comforts and decencies of life among those 
neglected and rapidly collected populations. Con¬ 
spicuous* instances of comparative neglect and indif¬ 
ference to some of those considerations are still not 
wanting, but they are reduced to exceptions.^ 

Among the employers and companies in Wales to 
which Mr. Tremenheere draws special attention, are 
the Ebbw Vale Company, which has spent 
in buildings for the insfruction and recreation of the 
people of Ebbw Vale and the Victoria Works; the 
proprietors of works at Abersychan, near Pont3q>ool, 
who are building a school that is to cost ;;^35oo; 
and the Rh]^ney Company, whose schools have 
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cost ;;^22oo. The most conspicuous instance of 
earnest effort to improve the condition of the work¬ 
people is connected with the name of Sir John Guest 
' and his representatives. 

In the north of England, it would not be easy to 
name an employer who has done more for his col¬ 
liers and miners than Mr. Joseph Pease, of Darling¬ 
ton, formerly M.P. for the county of Durham. We 
are again among the Society of Friends, and again 
we find the best characteristi<js of that body exem¬ 
plified. In Mr. Pease’s efforts to improve the con¬ 
dition of the 5000 workpeople "with whom he is 
connected,^he has combined the charm of an attrac¬ 
tive spirit and manner, with plans wisely contrived 
and vigorously worked. The number of cottages 
built by him approaches one thousand, and in those 
more recently erected the number of apartments is 
no less than five. The houses being given, accord¬ 
ing to the usual custom, as perquisites to the colliers, 
at a merely nominal charge of sixpence a fortnight, 
the workmen get all the benefit of their increased size 
and quality, and the proprietor has the greater facility 
for carrying out. his own arra:ngement$. Five apart¬ 
ments are deemed necessary by Mr. Pease for the 
proper and comfortable accommodation of families, 
where there are often grown-up young men and 
women, and no lodgers are allowed to be taken. Mr. 
Pease has built about tJiirty schoolrooms; besides 
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serving their ordinary j^urpose, these are placed at the 
disposal of ministers or preachers of any denomina¬ 
tion, except Romaic Catholics ^and Unitarians, for 
religious meetings, fire and light being supplied gra¬ 
tuitously. There are several circulating libraries, 
partly furnished by the proprietor, who removes his 
books from station to station after they have been 
read at each, and partly by subscribers of a penny 
a month, the books bought with their money remain¬ 
ing stationary. A large number of useful periodicals 

r 

are supplied at half-price, Mr. Pease judging wisely 
that little good would come from a purely gratuitous 
distribution. Several visitors are employed to go 
from house to house, to see that the regulations are 
kept, and to promote the good of the people. There 
is some difficulty in getting all the regulations carried 
out as to separate sleeping apartments, and the like. 
But as a general rule, cleanliness prevails, and those 
who come with loose and slovenly habits are brought 
up to a higher standard. A Scotch M.P., who re¬ 
cently made a tour of inspection, found but one dirty 
house ; its owner happened to be a townsman of his 
qwn! 

Intemperance, fostered by public-houses, has been 
found by Mr. Pease the great enemy of his work¬ 
people. Himself a total abstainer, he has used his 
influence to promote abstinence among them. At 
his sea-cpast residence at Redcar, he has built a large 
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hall, for tea-meetings and other gatherings of a 
pleasant social kind. One of his recent tea-parties 
amounted to about 2400, As the hall accommo¬ 
dates only 600 at a time, they had to be taken in 
four successive relays. Acting on the principle, that 
‘ who rocks the cradle rules the world,' he has been 
"most desirous to render the influence of mothers 
wholesome and blessed. I should judge his efforts 
to have been not unsuccessful in that as in other 
departments, if a little anecdote which he gave me 
of the tea-party referred to, can be taken as a sample 
of what is common among his people. Going up, or 
led up-(for the ‘ dim suffusion* has fallen on his eyes) 
to a mother with an infant, he inquired if it was her 
first. ‘ No, sir ; it is my thirteenth' ‘ And how many 
of these are with you now * Well, sir, it has pleased 
the Almighty to take two to Himself; but we have 
still the eleven, and my husband and myself make up 
thirteen,—all living in one of your cottages,—all 
teetotallers; and such a happy family we are P 

Mr. Pease's efforts for the benefit of his workpeople 
appear to have been highly successful in evoking a 
pleasant spirit on their part towards him. When any 
dispute about wages seem* impending, it has been 
his custom to meet his people personally in a frank 
and friendly manner; hear all they have got to say; 
and if a case for advance can be made out, agree to 
it; if not, refuse it. The feeling between them is 
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such, that when, on an emergency, an additional 
day*s work is needed, they will give it for him, when 
they would not give it for his neighbours. His efforts 
are believed to be telling with beneficial effect upoo 
other employers. The good master, it is seen, 
makes good servants, and the system brings its own 
reward. 

Very similar to the experience of Mr. Pease in 
Durham was that of Lord Ellesmere some years ago, 
in the neighbourhood of Worsley. In 1842 the 
country was overrun by men who had struck work 
themselves, and who tried to turn the hands out of 
the mines and factories in the district. The Worsley 
colliers resisted the combination; refused to submit 
to the dictation of its leaders, and prepared an ad¬ 
dress to their master, Lord Ellesmere, expressive of 
their attachment to him, which ended in these words : 
* With the voice of one man, we declare our design 
to defend your honour, and all in connexion with 
you. (Signed) Your loyal and obedient Colliers.' 
Lord Ellesmere had been kind to them ; he had felt 
an interest in their physical and moral condition ; 
and his Lordship, in a letter written at the time to 
the Mamhester GuarSafki showed how strongly he 
relied upon the effects produced by such a course of 
conduct. ‘ It cannot,' said his Lordship, ‘be too 
widely kno^ how liberally the working classes of this 
country are disposed to reward with their goodwill 
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and affection those to whom, rightly or wrongly, they 

attribute similar feelings towards themselves/* 

From Mr. Seymour Tremenheere's report for 1845, 

we give the following (abridged) account of the plans 

in operation for the benefit of the colliers employed 

at that time by Messrs. Stansfeld and Briggs, at 

Flockton, near Huddersfield, Mr. Milnes Stansfeld 

and his' family being the principal promoters. 

The number employed was 500. Their houses were 

scattered through the village,,or near it, and were 

comfortable, consisting of three or four rooms, and 

several with gardens attached. Other gardens were 

also to be had, and a horticultural society stimulated 

^ _ 

gardening. A Provident Fund and a Temperance 

Society of 200 members had done much to counter¬ 
act the evils of drinking. Two fields had been 
appropriated for recreation, and were largely made 
use of; while on certain nights the schoolroom was 
used as a reading-room, and furnished with news¬ 
papers and games, Mr. Stansfeld himself attending 
for an hour, and reading and explaining some work 
of general interest. Sunday schools and day schools 
were also in vigorous operation, under the immediate 
superintendence of members of his family. Notwith¬ 
standing a large proportion of the people were unable 
to read or write, rendering of course ihany of the plans 
much le^s efficient than they would otherwise have 
* MespofisihiltHes of Em^oyers^ pp, 19, 2a 
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been. The general results of this mode of treatment 
are stated thus : — ‘ The grosser vices have been 
checked. A certain amount has been added to the 
general mass of good example and good habits 
among the labouring portion of the community, 
widening the base of a healthy public opinion, and 
putting the ill-behaved, the reckless, and the profligate 
in a still diminishing minority/ Mr. Stansfeld states 
that instances of parents’ spending their own and 
their children’s earnings on their own self-indulgence, 
neglecting the education, and abandoning all control 
over^ their children, were becoming more rare among 
his people. While out of 199 boys at work in the 
colliery, 36 were totally unable to read, it could not be 
said that such instances did not exist. He had also 
reason to be satisfied at their manners and deport¬ 
ment towards himself and one another; of their 
attachment towards himself and the members of his 
family there was no room to doubt. 

Notwithstanding, the men struck for higher wages 
in the summer of 1844, and were out for thirteen 
weeks, at the end of which they returned at the 
former rates. This is accounted for by the large 
proportion of them who were quite uneducated, this 
circumstance rendering them an easy prey to the 
fallacies of the trade delegates, whose influence over 
them was enormous. In anodier- colliery, however, 
that of the Low Moor Iron Company, where much 
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interest was taken in the men, and where a great 
improvement had taken place in education, the at¬ 
tempts of the delegates to produce a strike proved 
ineffectual. 

In works of an opposite kind, in this district, which 
are very numerous, Mr. Tremenheere reports the 
relation of masters and men as very miserable. The 
cry of the employer is that ‘ the men are the masters.’ 
‘ In not one colliery out of twenty have the masters 
the slightest control.’ It is very remarkable how 
closely connected the neglect of the masters, and the 
disorganization of their works are thus seen to be. 

In the same report of Mr. Tremenheere’s, a 
very hiteresting account is given of the social con¬ 
dition of a body of colliers in the neighbourhood 
of Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, who had been for forty 
years under the charge of a most excellent manager. 
The following abridgment of it will be read with 
interest:— 


The number of families was 120, Their cottages, 
instead of being built in a formal row, were scattered 
in groups of four or five here and there, each with its 
plot of garden-ground. The young people were accus¬ 
tomed to remain for a considerable time under their 
parents* roofs after they had begun to earn full 
wages, and their practice was to allow their parents to 
receive all their earnings until they married. When 
a young couple married, the parents of the bride and 
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bridegroom furnished the house between them; the 
bride provided a chest, and the bridegroom filled it 
with household articles. The practice of allowing 
their parents to receive their earnings, as a recom¬ 
pense for what they had cost them in infancy and 
childhood, enabled the parents to make a comfortable 
provision for their old age, while it encouraged mutual 
confidence and affection. The younger and more 
active men in the pit occasionally assisted the elder 
in getting through a day’s work, so that they might 
be entitled to the full wage. The amount earned by 
each man was about 3s. 6d. a day, subject to a few 
deductions, besides which dwelling-houses and coals 
were provided. A few months previous to Mr: Tre- 
menheere’s visit, the wages had been voluntarily 
raised by the manager, on account of a rise in the 
price of coals. The only public-house that existed 
in the village was bought up some time ago for 
anothef purpose; since that time intemperance had 
altogether ceased. Beer and spirits might be kept in 
the houses like other domestic supplies; but there 
was no extravagant, irregular, and selfish expenditure. 
Almost all the people paid ready money for every 
thing they got There Ti^ere several benefit societies 
in the place. One, for relief in sickness, was supported 
by a pa3nnent of four .shillings a month from the 
members. Another, where the payment was twopence 
a week, made provision, for aged men and widows. 
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The manager added an equal sum annually to this 
society, making its income double the contributions 
of the members; and twenty-two widows drew from 
it half-a-crown a week each. Each man also paid 
three shillings a year to a funeral society; and a 
shilling a quarter to the medical fund. 

‘ Of the 120 families, upwards of 50 have money in the 
Savings’ Bank; 

7 have built houses of their own j 
2 of these are living on the rents of their houses, which 
^ are ;^50 a year each; • 

11 keep cows; several have pigs; and all a garden. 

‘ The school is attended by 120 children ; the families regularly 
attend church ; and foul or coarse language is not used among 
them. 

‘ In {he course of fifteen years, 36 young men, out of the 120 
families,- rose to higher stations. 

3 became ministers. , 2 managers of neighbouring 

3 schoolmasters. collieries. 

2 nautical engineers. 3 check*clerks in ironworks. 

1 got a situation in the Excise. I precentor. 

1 derk at the works. 2 railway engineers. ^ 

1 shippinj: agent at Montreal. 1 commands a timber vessel. 

2 apprentices to apothecaries. 6 emigrated to Canada. 

I assistant to a grocer. 6 to the United States. 

I clerk in a warehouse in Glasgow. 

‘ An observant person who had lived sixteen years 
among these colliers, said he had never seen a more 
intelligent, or a better behaved set of men, and that 
their general conduct was most creditable. I should 
be inclined to say, from my own observation (adds 
Mr. Tremenheere), t|at they were living as respect- 
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ably and happily as any members of .the labouring 
class in Britain. ... In answer to remarks upon the 
satisfactory state in.which they were living, it was 
most gratifying to hear them say, with much feeling, 
“ We owe it all to our good master.” Other collieries 
in the neighbourhood present an appearance scarcely 
less gratifying.’ 

Coming down to more recent times in Scotland, 
we have great pleasure in adverting to the extensive 
operations connected with the firm of Merry and 
Cunningham of the Glengamock Ironworks, and 
especially Mr. Cunningham, one of its members. 
At eight different stations, at their various ironworks 
in the west of Scotland, this firm have built sTchool- 
houses, which have become centres of important 
operations in the several districts. At each of these 
stations Mr. Cunningham supports a lay missionary, 
and over them all a minister of the Church of Eng¬ 
land presides as superintendent. The prominent 
feature of the operations thus carried on is their 
evangelistic character. I am informed by a minister 
of the Free Church in the neighbourhood that much 
good has resulted from these operations, and that seed 
.has been sqwn which n^jay reasonably be expected 
in future years to yield a rich harvest of blessed fruit 
0 si sic vmnes I 



CHAPTER VII. 

WAREHOUSES, SHOPS, AND OFFICES. 

‘ Again—the band of commerce %as design’d 
To associate all the branches of mankind ; 

And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 

Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

This genial intercourse and mutual aid 
Cheers what were else a universal shade, 

^ Calls Nature from her ivy-mantled den, 

And softens human rock-work into men.’-— CowpER. 

T he relation of the chiefs of warehouses and 
offices to their assistants is usually of a "more 
domestic character than that of mill-owners or gf iron 
or coal masters to their people. It is easier to cultivate 
friendly relations in the former case than in the latter. 
The temptations to jealousy are smaller; in most 
cases the amount of wages has a less proportion to 
the profits of business, and the master has little 
inducement to keep them down. There is more 
disposition on the part of the assistants to identify 
themselves with the house, and to feel that a share of 
its glory, if glory it has, is reflected on them. In 
warehouses and offices of ordinary size, friendly and 
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Christian relations may be cultivated between the 
heads of the establishment and their assistants with- 

4 f 

out any very formal .measures. But when the estab¬ 
lishment becomes a monster one, special arrangements 
have to be made by earnest employers for reaching 
the hundreds whom they employ. 

Nothing of this kind which I have seen or heard 
of surpasses the arrangements in connexion with the 
lace warehouse of Messrs. Thomas Adams and Co., 
of Stoney Street, >^ottingham. Every one familiar 

s 

with the social history of England will feel a special 
interest in the triumph of such an experiment in 
Nottingham. The name of the town is associated 
with the Luddite riots, and its dilapidated castle still 
testifies to the frantic violence of the people some 
years ago, when the relations of employer and em¬ 
ployed were in such a wretched condition. Through 
the gj:ace of God, and the kindly and Christian spirit 
of some of its leading citizens, Nottingham has in 
later times become associated with more than one 
happy arrangement in quite the opposite direction. 
I must allow myself the pleasure of alluding, in pass¬ 
ing, to the many philanthropic labours and admirable 
Christian spirit of one of its oldest citizens, Mr. 
William Felkin, a name well known and honoured 
throughout England. Originally a working man, and 
latterly an employer, no man understands better the 
feelings and interests of both ; and no man probably 
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has done more to smooth their differences, and draw 
them in love and confidence together. 

I must ask the reader to accompany me to the 

warehouse of Messrs. Adams, and mark how the first 

half-hour is spent inside. The clock is striking eight 

as you reach the corner of a massive building, in 

passing along which you observe a row of windows 

on the ground-floor of one of the wings, having a 

slightly ecclesiastical form. Following the current of 

workpeople—mostly females—that are flocking inside, 

you find yourself in a large room or chapel, capable 

of accommodating three or four hundred persons. 

By and by, the room is filled in every part Pre- 
♦ 

cisely al five minutes past eight the chaplain takes 
his place at the desk. On his left hand you observe 
a choir of singers, male and female, and on the right 
a handsome organ, which you afterwards learn cost a 
hundred guineas, and was the gift of the workp^eople 
to their masters’ chapel. The body of the room is 
filled chiefly by young females, whose neat and quiet 
dress you cannot help remarking. Away on some¬ 
what raised benches at the end are some of the office 
clerks and warehousemen, and in one of these raised 
pews are three or four gentlemen, members of the 
firm. Their presence is no exception, but the ordi¬ 
nary rule. The head of the house, the mainspring 
of the whole, is hardly ever out of his place, although 
his presence necessitates a very early breakfast at 
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home, and brings him to the warehouse two or three 
hours sooner than he would otherwise care to come. 
The attendance of the people is purely optional; but 
whether moved by the example of the masters, or the 
love of the service, or the sense of its value, or the 
force of the public opinion which has grown up in 
the establishment in its favour, so it is that out of a 
staff of five or six hundred workers, about four hun¬ 
dred are in attendance every morning. 

The service begins with the singing of a hymn, 
which is heartily done by all. The prayer that fol¬ 
lows is in the form of a series of collects, some of 
them having a special bearing on the circumstances 
of the people, and expressing the longings of the 
Christian soul in the view of the work and tempta¬ 
tions and duties of the coming day. After prayer a 
passage of Scripture is read, and the remainder of 
the Jime is occupied with a simple, earnest expo¬ 
sition and application of the passage. At half-past 
eight the meeting disperses, to begin, in the several 
departments of the vast warehouse, the work of *the 
day. 

In all other respects the warehouse of Messrs. 
Adams is a model onse. The rooms are airy, spa¬ 
cious, and well lighted; the supply of water is 
abundant, and ail other conveniences are admirably 
situated A medical gentleman in Manchester, Mr. 
John Robertson, describing to die Manchester Sta- 
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tistical Society a visit he paid to the establishment 
in 1859, remarks, that in looking into the principal 
room, where the cubic air space for each person was 
no less than 581 feet, he exclaimed to the attendant, 
^ Why, these women look almost as fresh and healthy 
as if they were hay-making! ’ The hours of labour 
are short, seven o^clock being the common hour for 
leaving, although in winter, work does not begin till 
nine. There is a library, class-room, and tea-room; 
and for the males, tea is prodded at the cost of 
the firm, and twenty minutes allowed for taking it. 
Nothing is wanting to make the situation of the 
workers as comfortable as possible. 

The'’ origin and history of the meeting for morning 
worship, which has now gone on most prosperously 
for upwards of nine years, cannot but be extremely 
interesting. The excellent Christian gentleman to 
whom it owes its origin, I have understood,^ad at 
one time, through no fault of his own, to pass through 
a very trying and painful ordeal, which threatened to 
wreck his ship. His experience during that most 
painful time impressed him very deeply with the duty 
of acknowledging God more openly and emphatically 
in connexion with business, find of taking a paternal 
and Christian interest in all who aided him in its 
prosecution. As he was considering and taking 
counsel how this might best be done, prosperity so 
flowed in on his firm that larger bams had to be 
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built wherein to bestow their goods. There were 
partners whose consent to plans so unusual as those 
which he was led to entertain it was not very easy to 
obtain, but as a first step it was agreed that in the 
plans of the new building a large room should be set 
apart as a chapel. Even when he offered to take 
charge of the whole arrangements connected with a 
daily meeting for worship, he was met with the ob¬ 
jection, that in that case it would simply be his 
personal affair, and sjjould he be removed, who would 
or could continue to carry it on ? It was wonderful 
how, before the spirit of calm, earnest prayerfulness, 
every valley was exalted and every mountain and 
high place made low. Strangely enough, the partners 
belonged to the most miscellaneous and diverse sec¬ 
tions of religious profession, embracing denominations 
that it would have seemed utterly impossible to bring 
togethp in such a matter. But come together they 
at last did, very wonderfully; and now the arrange¬ 
ment is so consolidated, so established as an^ integral 
part of the concern, that its promoter can feel a 
moral certainty of its continuance, knowing that even 
if he were gone, the firm would just as soon think of 
shutting up the counting-house as of discontinuing 
the chapel. 

Of course there were croakers, when the thing was' 
begun, who foretold that its career would be short 
enough. Novelty would draw a crowd at the begin- 
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ning, but in six months the attendance would be 
down to zero. Things would occur in the warehouse, 
a pressure of work would come, partners and others 
would be so occupied that the meetings could not be 
regularly held. In one respect the prophecy seemed 
not unlikely to be verified. There was at first^a rush 
to the chapel, followed, as was natural, by a reaction. 
But then, again, the tide slowly turned in its favour, 
until now the attendance we have mentioned has 
become fixed and regular. Just as in the matter of 
family worship, there have been times when it has 
required an effort to devote half an hour to the 
chapel, but there never has been cause to regret the 
time so spent, for the business of the warehouse has 
gone on more smoothly, comfortably, and expedi¬ 
tiously than it would otherwise have done. The 
effect of the airangement on the workers generally 
has been very marked. At one time, quarrelling and 
angry words might not unfrequently be heard in the 
different rooms; now, such a thing never occurs. 
Though about 500 females and 100 males are em¬ 
ployed, and are necessarily brought into contact with 
each other, there have been but two instances in 
nine years of a guilty intima^ between any of them.' 
Several of the workers have had cause to bless God 
for meetings that have brought them the best bless- 

' It is not meant that there have been no other immoralities 
on the part of members of the establishment. 
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ings of heaven. Even the parents of some of those 
employed have in some instanpes shared the blessing. 
Among those, too, where a vital change has not cer^ 
tainly taken place, an elevation of tone and spirit has 
been the manifest result of the meetings. Young 
person^ of the better sort show an anxiety to be 
employed in such an establishment, and parents feel 
thankful that their children are under such influences. 
Except in the case of Roman Catholics, variety of 
sect never causes absence from the meetings or cold¬ 
ness towards them. Instead of having a repelling 
influence, as some foreboded, the practice rather' 
operates the other way, and makes the establishment 
popular. 

I was very desirous to ascertain whether these 
meetings, and other things connected with them to 
which I shall presently advert, exercised a perceptible 
influence in sweetening the relation of the employed 
to their employers. So far as I could learn, the 
establishment was pervaded by an admirable spirit. 
There was no mistaking the strong, decided tone in 
which some of the workers expressed their feeling— 
‘Yes, we have a good master—I don't know such 
another—I don’t know what I would not do for my 
master.' I was told of a very touching and tender 
proof of this feeling that occurred some years ago, 
when trade was in a wretched state, and even first- 
class houses, through the necessity laid on them to 
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help houses connected with them over the crisis, 
were in a very precarious predicament. An address 
was presented to the head of the firm, signed by a 
number of the oldest and most responsible of his 
people, 'expressive of their affectionate regard and 
thorough confidence in him, and their sympathy for 
him in the trying position in which he was placed. 
To a man of his heart, to whom any catastrophe in 
business would seem far more terrible for the suffer¬ 
ing it would bring to hundreds of industrious workers, 
thad for the loss it would occasion to himself, such 
an expression of feeling, at such a time, must have 
been most grateful,’ and we can teadily understand 
how he would thank God and take courage. 

It is seldom that any experiment of the kind, is so 
successful as this, and I must detain my readers a 
few minutes longer in endeavouring to point out the 
reasons of its prosperity. 

In the first place, much importance is du^ to the 
singularly prayerful and trustful spirit in which the 
whole arrangements have been planned and carried 
out by the head of the firm. Every step, we believe, 
has been taken in the spirit of the 127 th Psalm :— 
‘Except the Lord build t|je house, they labour in 
vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain,' The benefit of 
this calm, quiet, but earnest spirit, has been found in 
many ways—in the removal of obstacles, the over-' 
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coming of difficulties, and the procuring of suitable 
agents, on whom success has been greatly dependent. 

The example of the members of the firm, in regu¬ 
larly attending the meetings, has also had a great 
effect. It has shown their earnestness in the matter. 
It has shown that the spirit of Christian fraternity 
they have professed to promote is a real fraternity. 
They have made it apparent that the religious meet¬ 
ing is not an insulting device to check the evil ten¬ 
dencies of the people, but a brotherly fellowship, a 
united approach to the throne of grace, where alT, as 
partakers of a common nature, may worship the same 
Father, confess the same sins, and implore the same 
grace and mercy. No better plan could have been 
taken for securing a good attendance than to leave it 
quite optional on the part of the people, but have 
regularly the presence of the masters. Half an hour 
a day allowed by the masters to each worker for the 
worship of God, shows a sacrifice on their part which it 
would be counted shabby for the workers to disregard. 
Thus the employers’ influence is brought to bear in 
in the most efficient way, without in the slightest de¬ 
gree interfering with the freedom and independence 
of the workers—a privilege for which, as I have 
already shown, the working classes at the present day 
show the most sensitive concern, and of any infringe¬ 
ment upon which, real or apparent, they are jealous 
to the last degree. 
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The honourable character of the employers, in 
their dealings with their people, and in their busi¬ 
ness relations generally, has greatly aided the success 
of the scheme. ‘Every one must have remarked how 
often the efforts of really earnest men of business to 
do good are neutralized by some meanness or shabbi¬ 
ness, verging on dishonesty, if not actually touching 
it, in their business transactions. I have been told 
of an employer who, in paying his workmen’s wages, 
presents each of them with a religious tract, it being 
notorious at the same time that the wages he pays 
are smaller than the average of the trade. I have 
heard of a country tradesman—a good man, but 
very, very hard—who was in the habit of having wor¬ 
ship with his apprentices, and whose custom it was 
to pray, amongst other things, for a ready sale for 
each parcel of goods that came to hand. One day 
there came a parcel containing a lot of bellows that 
had sustained some damage. The lads wondered 
how their master would pray on their behalf. Wor¬ 
ship came, and as the prayer went on, the good man 
prayed that the bellows might speedily find pur¬ 
chasers. The petition was too much for the gravity 
of the young rascals, but 4he habit of praying for 
damaged goods ceased from that hour. Hardly any¬ 
thing is so hurtful to religious influence as meanness. 
On the other hand, the habit of honourable dealing 
not merely adds to religious influence, but multiplies 
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it. Of the prevalence of that spirit in the establish¬ 
ment of which I am writing, I had not a few pleasant 
proofs, which it would be hardly proper, to specify. 
One fact, however, is very suggestive—such a thing 
as an application for an increase of remuneration 
was hardly ever known in the establishment. The 
master has made a point of anticipating such appli¬ 
cations, and has always found that an increase spon¬ 
taneously offered, is far more thought of than one 
conceded to a demand. It may easily be inferred 
what his answer would be to a brother merchant, not 
in the habit of offering advances of salary, who once 
complained to him very loudly that his young men 
were always leaving him, and asked how it was that 
he kept such a firm hold of his. 

Another cause of success—indeed one of the very 
chief—is the excellence of the chaplain. At the time 
of my visit, he had just completed the ninth year of 
his incumbency, and wa^ leaving to become rector 
of the parish of Wilford, on the other side of the 
Trent, whose ancient and venerable churchyard the 
admirers of Henry Kirke White will remember. Con¬ 
sequently I was in the way to hear not a little regard¬ 
ing him, and its tenor cwas such that I feared he 
might be in some danger of the woe pronounced 
against those of whom all men speak well. The 
Christian earnestness, geniality, jmd prudence which 
he had brought to bear on his work were receiving 
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their reward. Employers and employed vied with 
each other in expressing their obligations to his un¬ 
wearying devotion, and constant readiness for every 
good work. He had mingled with the people in all 
manner of ways; shown a most friendly interest in 
each ; and succeeded in gaining their confidence and 
their love. Had he been merely a chaplain who 
came at the hour of prayer to officiate, and was seen 
at no other time, his influence must have been im¬ 
mensely smaller. 

From Nottingham we pass to^the great metropolis. 
Conspicuous among the great warehouses of London, 
alike in the world of commerce and in that of Chris¬ 
tian economics, are such establishments as those of 
Messrs. Hitchcock,. Williams, and Co., of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Messrs. Copestake, Moore, Cramp- 
ton, and Co., of Bow Churchyard. 

In these establishments, and in a few others of 
similar character, advantage is taken of the practice 
of the trade, according to which a large number of 
apprentices and others are boarded on the premises, 
and on them, so to speak, as a basis, the operations 
designed for the benefit of the whole establishment 
rest. A commodious hall, Hbrary, and reading-room, 
useful for a variety of purposes, affords comfortable 
quarters every evening for social and intellectual re¬ 
creation, and lessens to the young men the tempta¬ 
tion of the billiard-room, the tavern, or the theatre, 
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that might otherwise be to many of them the only 
resort of their evening hours. Morning worship is 
held in each of tliese establishments daily under a 
chaplain^ who is a clergyman of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, the attendance being voluntary, except to the 
apprentices. There are Bible-classes, and also mutual 
improvement societies, missionary societies, and 
meetings for devotional purposes held by the young 
men themselves. That these must be carried on 
with no small vigour is apparent from various facts. 
In the case of Hitchcock^s establishment, several 
young men have been brought forward for the minis¬ 
try of different churches, and at one time as many as 
seven were carrying on their studies with that view, 
encouraged no doubt by *the Young Man’s Friend,’ 
as the late Mr. Hitchcock used to be called. In 
the establishment of Copestake, Moore, and Cramp- 
ton, there have been courses of lectures of no small 
mark, Vhether as regards the lecturers or the sub¬ 
jects. A little volume has been printed, CQntaining 
addresses given to the people of the warehouse; one 
of these is by the Bishop of London, one on ‘ Sober- 
mindedness,’ by the Rev. D. Moon, and one on 
* Haunted Houses,’ by tlje Rev. J. B. Owen. More 
recently, the Bishop of Oxford, and other persons of 
distinction, have give% addresses. And just as I 
write, a great meeting is held to inaugurate new 
premises, of which the ^fitm have taken possession, 
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and advantage is taken of the occasion by Mr. 
Moore to reiterate the principles of Christian interest 
in all who are in his employment by which he is 
actuated. Apart from the higher good resulting from 
such things to individuals, one cannot but feel that 
they must tend powerfully to gender a wholesome cor¬ 
porate spirit among the members of the establishment, 
and to stimulate each to maintain, by personal excel¬ 
lence, the character and reputation of the whole. 

Dl-essmaking establishments are not warehouses; 
but the present is as suitable a place as any for 
saying a few words of an institution as yet only in 
infancy, but so founded on Christian and philanthro¬ 
pic principles as to make its success very earnestly 
to be desired. The miseries and murders of which 
dressmakers are the victims, are one of the most 
appalling and harrowing features of our times. Com¬ 
monly these miseries are greatest in the first-class 
establishments ; for as the customers of these are 
most swayed by fashion, the pressure at particular 
seasons is most intense. For needlewomen to work 
from fifteen to eighteen hours a day, for months 
together, and on some occ^^ions the whole night, is 
by no means uncommon. The work is usually done 
in ill-ventilated apartments, where the vitiation of the 
air is increased by the burning of gas. From 8 o to 
156 cubic feet has been ascertained in certain cases 
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to be the space allowed to each, while in Penton- 
ville Prison each prisoner has 800. Hardly a single 
individual can endure such a state of things without 
damage to health ; many are seized with consumption 
and other deadly diseases ; and cases have occurred 
of death in the very midst of their toil. 

‘The London Dressmaking Company’ has been 
instituted with a view to remedy these terrible evils. 
A house has been taken at 18 Clifford Street, Bond 
Street, and operations commenced on 25th March 
1865. Among the regulations it is provided thlit no 
workwoman shall work more than ten hours a day. 
No persons shall sleep or work together with less 
cubic space than 400 feet for each. The diet to 
be wholesome, and the food sufficient and well 
cooked. No order shall be taken tliat would entail 
work beyond hours; when the pressure of work is 
great, out-workers shall be employed. No work shall 
be done on Sundays on any pretext whatever. The 
inmates are expected to attend daily prayers in the 
house, and divine service on Sundays. A medical 
officer shall be attached to the establishment, and it 
Shall also be open to the inspection of the officer 
of health of the district^ To avoid the misery and 
bondage of long credits, which virtually place the 
dressmaker at the mercy of her customers, it is pro¬ 
vided that no article of dress shall be sent out of the 
house without the bill aS^mpanying it ; and all bills 
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shall be payable at three months at farthest) after 
which time five per cent, interest shall be charged. 
The principles thus laid down are all admirable; 
and should the company thrive, it will not only be 
followed by similar institutions, but it will exert a 
powerful influence in the way of reforming the older 
establishments. 

Nor is it only the case of female'workers with the 
'needle that demands attention and reform. The situ¬ 
ation of tailors is often equally lamentable. The very 
same 5vils afflict them—long hours, bad ventilation, 
crowded workshops,—inducing an accumulation of 
evils that are equally destructive to mind and body. 
The demoralization of the class is notorious. The 
very conditions under which many of them pursue 
their work are fitted to destroy them. The state¬ 
ments made in a recently-printed tract, * An Appeal 
to the Journeymen Tailors of Glasgow,’ by one of 
themselves, are very frightful. The writer tells me 
that he has been engaged in his trade in a consider¬ 
able variety of places; but of all the workshops in 
which he has ever been, those of Glasgow are the 
worst Could no * commissioner’ be set to work to 
visit and describe the ‘ pit-sh®ps* of our towns, and 
prepare the way for a model tailoring establishment, 
similar to the * London Dressmaking Company V 

We must endeavour to find room for a few words 

M 
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on the plans that have been adopted in some of the 
printing-offices of the metropolis. In the Times 
printing-office, the late Mr. Walter, having an earnest 
desire to promote provident habits among the work¬ 
men, established several schemes with that view. 
Three years ago these embraced—(i.) a Savings Bank, 
into which the compositors and machine-men were 
required to pay certain rates, according to the amount 
of their wages \ (2.) a Life Assurance Scheme, con¬ 
nexion with which was voluntary, but the annual 
premiums might be withdrawn from the Savings Bank. 
The number of policies at February 3, 1862, was 
seventy; (3.) a Sick Fund, formed from the contri¬ 
butions of the men, and from fines, and donations 
from the proprietors, managers, and overseers; and 
(4.) a Medical Fund, also supported by the contribu¬ 
tions of the men, and entitling them to medical at¬ 
tendance in ordinary sickness. A refreshment-room 
is also provided for the benefit of the workmen, the 
charges for which are just above cost prices, and the 
profits are carried weekly to the credit of the Sick 
Fund. 

In the extensive printing-offices of the Messrs. 
Spottiswoode, much attention has been given to the 
welfare of the men. One of the present partners 
very nobly devoted himself to the cause by living for 
several years in the same house .with the apprentices, 
thus making them, as it were, members of his family. 
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The acquaintance and the influence which he thus 
gained have been of very great service, and have told 
very beneficially on the interests of the establishment. 
The arrangements of the offices of the Messrs. Spot- 
tiswoode, besides their excellent free libraries, present 
morning classes for the improvement of the readers, 
and evening classes for all; a Tuesday class, taught 
by the partner already referred to, and the members 
of his family; a music class, which has been very 
successful, and has been four years in operation ; and 
annual excursions, in which one of the partners and 
his family usually accompany the men and their 
families. We have not made particular inquiries as to 
the arrangements for sickness ; but they are similar, 
we presume, to those of other offices. 

In the Messrs. Clowes' offices, Duke Street and 
Charing Cross, much attention is paid to the sick. 
The sick fund—supported by the contributions«of the 
members and of the firm—besides making the usual 
allowances in sickness, provides for members the 
benefit of various hospitals, dispensaries, and infir¬ 
maries, when they are in circumstances to require 
their aid. By purchasing ‘ bath tickets’ in large 
quantities, and retailing theln at reduced rates, or 
giving them away, this firm promotes not merely the 
cleanliness, but the health and vigour which the use 
of cold water secures. For tlie annual holiday to the 
sea-side, the boys get tickets gratis, while any of the 
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men who choose to avail themselves of them are sup¬ 
plied at a reduced rate. Connected with this office, 
likewise, is a library of several hundred volumes, for 
the benefit of the ifien. 

In Edinburgh,;^ the Messrs. Chambers have long 

been honourably distinguished for their interest in 

their workpeople; and were it not that personal 

friendship warns me to be silent, I could say much 

of the admirable spirit of Mr. Constable, and the 

excellent atrangem^ts and most interesting soirees 

« 

of Messrs. Nelson, Hope Park. 

In the galleries of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, in 1864, there hung a prominent {>ortrait, 
bearing to be that of ‘ Matthew Marshall, Esq., late 
cashier of the Bank of England, and-first president 
of the Bank of England Library and Literary Asso- 
ciatiop.' The union of titles sounds rather odd, and 
would naturally suggest an almost ludicrous combi¬ 
nation of things great and small. We are sure our 
readers will not so view it It is interesting to think 
that, in the greatest and busiest temple of Mammon 
in the world, there should be an institution showing, 
on the part at least o# some of its heads, a desire 
that their servants should not be mere machines for 
aiding in the accumulation or distribution of wealth, 
but should have their intellectual and moral faculties 
cultivated and developed, and have facilities afforded 
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them for enjoyments more profitable than those of 
the tavern or billiard-room. The library was esta¬ 
blished in 1850. For the purchase of books the 
Court of Directors contributed ^£500, and ;£’5oo 
additional for fitting up the library. Various persons 
gave donations, amounting in some instances to ;^ioo 
each. The library, which is a large and handsome 
room in the bank, contains about 10,000 volumes, 
besides reviews, magazines, and newspapers lying on 
the tables. At first, it was predicted by croakers that 
it. would not last six months. It has gone on with 
much prosperity. Out of some 800 clerks in the Bank, 
about 500 are members, and the number of books 
taken -out annually is 35,000. The subscription 
amounts to ten shillings a year, or as high as twenty 
shillings, according to salary. The library is man¬ 
aged by a committee of the subscribers, to whom 
the directors delegate the whole charge, being anxious 
that the clerks should take an interestdn it as their 
own institution. To those who know the temptations 
which London presents to young men whose duties 
are over for the day at three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the moral value of an attractive library, 
open for them as soon as Ihe Bank closes, will not 
appear to be slight It has been a great advantage 
to the library to have had, from its commencement, 
as librarian and assistant-secretary, a devoted Chris¬ 
tian man, who, for a salary litde more than nominal. 
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has given himself heart and soul to its interests, at 
one time for a period of four consecutive years, never 
having been a day absent, and even in shattered 
health finding his consolation in the thought that no 
slight good has been done. It is an interesting evi¬ 
dence of the vitality of this library, that already one, 
if not two other libraries, have sprung from its loins. 

‘ The Caxton Library* is the name of a similar, 
though necessarily humbler, institution, formed for 
the benefit of the printers and other mechanics em¬ 
ployed in the Bank. And something, we have under¬ 
stood, is in the course of being done for the guard of 
soldiers who attend by night, and by their watchful 
vigils protect at once the slumbers of the directors 
and the treasures of the nation. How desirable it is 
that other banks and similar institutions, employing 
many young men, should do something of the same 
kind, we do not need to say. 

We have been dealing in this chapter with monster 
establishments. We must not forget that there are 
hundreds of thousands throughout the kingdom of 
smaller dimensions. But there are none to which 
some at least of the principles enunciated in this 
chapter are not applicable. The smallness of any 
establishment is no reason why the effort should 
not be made to carry it on in sC Christian way. In¬ 
dependently of the vast amount of good which would 
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result from the combined efforts of the heads of so 
many small establishments, the rule of the kingdom 
of Christ is ever to be remembered: ‘Thou hast 
been faithful in a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FARM-SERVANTS AND COUNTRY LABOURERa 

‘ And aye the burden of his sang 
For ever used to be, 

I care fomnacbody, no, not I, 

If naebody cares for me.’—O ld Song> 

N owhere are the steps of the social stair 
more distinct than in the country; first, 
proprietors; second, farmers; third, ser\’ants and 
labourers. To these a fourth caste may be added 
in the south of Scotland and north of England— 
emphatically called ‘bondagers;’ inheriting appa¬ 
rently Ihe doom of Canaan, ‘ a servant of servants 
‘persons (says Mr. Milne Home) hired not by the 
farmers themselves but by their servants,—^the rule 
being, when shepherds or hinds are engaged, that 
they shall hire a young man or a young woman to 
work on the farm. ... In various ways, the bondag- 
ing system, which prevails in Berwickshire, Northum¬ 
berland, and Roxbuighshire, is doing a great deal of 
moral and social harm. I believe that the hinds and 
shepherds are themselves anxious to get rid of it/ 
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And so, we should think, must every man who has 
any regard to the honour of his country and the well¬ 
being of its people; for in these days of freedom, the 
^ bondager,^ whether in name or in fact, ought not to 
be known in the dominions of Queen Victoria. 

On the relation of proprietors to farmers, and 
especially to -large farmers, I do not intend to dwell. 
Much the more urgent problem is that which con¬ 
cerns the relation of both proprietors and farmers to 
their servants and labourers. It is a relation capable 
of yielding an inexhaustible harvest of moral and 
social good, if carefully attended to; but sure, w^hen 
neglected, to give rise to an infinite amount of 
mischief and misery. Probably there is no human 
relation in connexion with which the revelations of 
the day of judgment will bring out more appalling 
results, — will show more painfully the difference 
between what has been, and what might and ought 
to have been. Let us hope that, long before that 
awful day, the difference will be made conspicuous, 
and that proprietors and farmers will now run a 
noble race with manufacturers and merchants in the 
endeavour to elevate the condition of the people 
under them. 

The temptation of proprietors to live for their own 
enjoyment, and that of farmers to think only of 
profit, demand from both classes a strenuous effort 
of conscience, a deliberate and holy resolution to 
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make the highest welfare of their workers a leading 
object of their lives. What ts the design of Provi¬ 
dence in arranging society in classes, and giving to 
some so many advantages over others, if it be not 
that the more favoured shall consider the case of the 
less favoured, and wisely and kindly help them to 
fight the battle and run the race ? Usually proprietors 
and farmers have one great advantage over large 
manufacturers, in the fact that their workpeople 
are not massed together, but scattered over consider- 

r- 

able tracts of country, rendering them, so to sfieak, 
more manageable, preserving their individuality, and 
making it easier for their masters to hold personal 
intercourse with them. In consequence of this, too, 
as Adam Smith remarked long ago, they are incap¬ 
able of combining for their own benefit, and have 
far less facility for devising plans in concert for their 
improvement. They are more directly and thoroughly 
dependent on the kind attentions of their employers; 
and wise and generous masters will be stimulated by 
this consideration to try the more to promote their 
good. 

, The mighty revolution in the world of labour which 
has drawn so many thousands to work under the 
shadow of long chimneys has caused a great change 
in the social condition of the country districts. In 
former times weaving and spinning afforded both 
employment and remuneration to the families of 
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many country labourers, rendering them less ex¬ 
clusively dependent on the labour of the fields. All 
that is now swept away. There is hardly any domes¬ 
tic employment in country districts for the families of 
farm-labourers, and even their daughters have to toil 
in the fields. There is hardly any way of eking out 
scanty earnings by means of other employments. On' 
the other hand, the large farm system has greatly 
increased the number of servants, and lessened the 
number of masters. Society in the country has 
passfed into a new condition. It has undergone a 
change demanding the most thoughtful study on the 
part of the landlord and farmer classes, and the most 
strenuous efforts to adapt the new system, as far as 
possible, to the highest good of the people. If the 
subject is now beginning to engage the attention of 
the more earnest class of landlords and farmers, as 
we rejoice to know it is, they will be the foremost to 
lament the neglect of the past, and to urge double 
zeal in the application of remedies, which, if delayed 
much longer, will find the disease too inveterate to 
be cured. 

Agricultural labourers, in Scotland at least, may 
commonly be divided into,two classes: first, stated 
servants, such as ploughmen and shepherds, com¬ 
monly hired by the half-year, and for whose accom¬ 
modation the farmer has to make provision; and, 
second,occasional labourers, such as ditchers, drainers, 
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and harvest people, who are hired only when needed, 
and have to find accommodation where best they 
may. To these may be added various country 
mechanics and tradesmen — smiths, carpenters, 
masons, shoemakers, tailors, and the like, whom it 
is necessary to haye dotted over the country, in all 
well-conditioned districts, especially in those numer¬ 
ous parts of Scotland where villages are rare, and 
where indifference on the part of the proprietor to 

their accommodation must cause the greatest in- 

( % 

convenience. 

Speaking chiefly of the second of these classes, at 
a public meeting in Edinburgh, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch remarked — ‘It is extraordinary to observe 
the differences that exist on going through an English 
and a Scotch estate. On English estates, the occu¬ 
piers [of cottages] look to the proprietor as their 
patron and friend, a person whom they can apply to; 
but in Scotland, they seem to have no sort of con¬ 
nexion, or not to feel that connexion which ought to 
subsist between the cottar and the proprietor.^ 

We apprehend that the proprietor is more to blame 
for this than the cottar. The noble Duke himself 
frankly owns that he is so; and, in a spirit beyond 
all praise, he has set himself to establish a direct 
bond of connexion between himself and his cottars, 
no longer allowing them to rent their houses from 
the farmers, but directly from himself; thus encourag- 
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ing them to look to him as their friend and counsel¬ 
lor, and compelling himself, so to speak, to embrace 
them in the circle of those for whose welfare he is 
bound to take thought Of late years his Grace has 
built a great number of cottars' cottages on his 
estates ; the only fault ever imputed to them is, that 
in some cases they are too good; that is to say, 
adapted for a mode of life which as yet is above the 
habits and beyond the income of the occupants. 

The policy of his Grace contrasts very nobly with 
that bf many proprietors, who have set themselves of 
late years to pull down the cottars' houses on their 
estates as fast as they became vacant. . The excuse 

for this policy is given in the following conversation 

« 

between a proprietor in one of the midland counties 
of Scotland and Mr. Scot Skirving, an extensive 
East Lothian farmer. ‘ Even the most considerate 
landlords and excellent country gentlemen,' Mr. Scot 
Skirving remarks, * have been bit by the mania 
[against cottars' houses]. It was only lately that one 
such, residing in a midland county, remarked to me 
in the course of a casual conversation, “ I pull down 
^very old hoUse I can lay my hands on, and I have 
rooted a goodly lot out of that village there.” Ac¬ 
customed as I was to such operations, I was startled 
to hear the sentiment so openly avowed by so excel¬ 
lent a man. I anxiously asked what motives induced 
him to do so. ** Oh,” replied he, " old cottages are 
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perfect nuisances j the farmers want them to stand, 
that they may fill them, with low fellows who work 
cheaper than proper servants do—that is the secret 
of the whole outcry about the old houses ; they want 
to collect a lot of poor wretches to work at reduced 
wages, and the tumble-down cottages just become 
nests of paupers, pilferers, and poachers.” By the 
merest accident, in turning over the leaves of an old 
volume shortly after this conversation, my eye fell 
upon a passage describing the very village above 

V' ^ t ^ 

alluded to, and the contrast was certainly curious 
between the present and the past mode of dealing 
with it. During the last fourteen years,” says the 
writer in 1792, “the village has increased by more 
than twenty per cent This has arisen from the 
liberal encouragement given by the late proprietor to 
settlers on his estate. . . . There is no village in 
this country where the inhabitants have improved 
more of late years in comfort and convenience. 
Formerly, their dwellings were no better than small 
dirty hovels \ now they are all neat, commodious 
houses, generally with two apartments, and well 
fighted.” It is this village which is now voted a 
nuisance; it is the “neat, commodious houses” of 
1792 that are being got rid of, and that by a most 
estimable country gentleman.' ^ 

In beautiful contrast with the penny-wise and 
’ Landlords and Ljibourers^ p. 22. 
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pound-foolish policy of this proprietor, I have the 
utmost pleasure in adverting to the system of cottars’ 
houses and holdings pursued on the estates of one of 
the best landlords of Scotland, Mr. Hope Johnstone 
of Annandale, M.P. for Dumfriesshire, and under the 
superintendence of a most able and enlightened 
factor,—Mr. Stewart, of Hillside. When I first read 
Mr. Stewart’s account of these operations in the 
Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural So¬ 
ciety, I set him down in my own mind as one of 
those men whom God provides 5) perform experimenta 
crucis —to solve great problems in such a way as to 
leave little further to be desired. Since then I have 
visited the Annandale estate, in his company, and 
not on the strength of my own judgment only, which 
may be worth nothing, but of intelligent, practical, 
Christian men, thoroughly conversant with the sub¬ 
ject, I do not hesitate to pronounce it as successful 
in practice as it is beautiful in theory. 

According to the old plan on this estate, the 
labourers and country tradesmen held their houses 
from the farmers. About fifty years ago a change 
was introduced. The proprietor took the houses 
into his own hands. But instead of erecting all the 
new houses himself, being anxious to encourage no 
tenants who had not economy, industry, and steadi¬ 
ness, he in most cases supplied them only with timber, 
and, with hewn freestone for rybats, jambs, chimneys, 
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etc., leaving each to build the house from his own re¬ 
sources. At first the tenant’s outlay was from £ 2 ^ 
to ;^ 40 , according to sixe, but of late years, in con¬ 
sequence of Uie improved style of the houses, it has 
been considerably more. A lease of twenty-one years 
is granted, at a nominal rent of five shillings, and 
at the end of the lease the house becomes the pro¬ 
prietor’s. A power is reserved of parting with the 
tenant at any time, the proportion of his outlay being 
repaid to him ; but in only one or two instances, out 
of a hundred or mor^, has this power had to be made 
use of; tenants remaining undisturbed so long as 
they conduct themselves well, and when their leases 
are expired, readily receiving a renewal of them, at a 
very moderate rent. 

Along with the house there is always a garden, 
and usually a few acres of ground—averaging about 
four—^for which the cottar pays about or 
He is t&us enabled to keep a cow and a pig, and to 
provide vegetables for his family, to say nothing of 
honey and other luxuries, besides having a source of 
healtliful and pleasant labour, by means of which he 
may either employ himself wholly for a time, while 
other employment is scarce, or vary the monotony of 
shoemakii^, or tailoring, or carpentering, by an hour 
or two in the field or the garden. The cottages are 
not placed in villages, but usually in detached situa¬ 
tion^ along the public road. Of late, considerable 
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attention has been paid to the selection of the most 
attractive spots. As situations of great natural beauty- 
are abundant, in a rich and beautiful vale like Annan- 
dale, and as the more recently built cottages are 
often highly tasteful in design and execution, a visitor 
sometimes needs to remember the commandment, not 
to covet his neighbour’s house. In the selection of 
tenants, the greatest importance is attached to char¬ 
acter. Mr. Stewart is also at very great pains to 
ascertain that there is a fair prospect of a supply of 
work •in the district for the tenEuit, before he allows 
him to build. The class of persons who tenant these 
house;^ are country labourers and tradesmen; also 
farmers’, widows, retired and aged farmers, and, in a 
few cases, persons who have saved or had left to them 
sufficient money to support them. In the parish of 
Johjistone, the occupants of these houses amount to 
between a third and a fourth of the whole population. 

But what are the results of this system, as regards 
the character and habits of the people 1 Listen, first 
of. all, ye sagacious moles, who would extirpate pau¬ 
perism by driving your labourers out of sight. ‘ There 
is scarcely an instance^ says Mr. Stewart, ‘ of any of 
the families needing parish aid!' Not only so, but 
aged widows have toiled to live and pay the rent 
from nothing but the produce of the cow, rather than 
come on the parish. In point of industry, intelli¬ 
gence, and superiority of character, these people 
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occupy a very high position. In the Transactions of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society for July 1859 , 
a paper written by the Rev. P. Hope, a neighbour¬ 
ing clergyman, bears cordial and glowing testimony 
to the admirable moral and social results of the 
system. I have been told that there is hardly one 
of these houses that has not turned out a Latin 
scholar, and that it i§ mainly from this class that 
those sturdy sons of the Scottish peasant spring, who 
are ever pushing their way in the world, and becom¬ 
ing men of mark at home and abroad. Persons not 
acquainted with the rural population have difficulty in 
understanding how it raises the status of the labourer 
to become the possessor of a cottage built ,by him¬ 
self on a long lease, and how, round this thread of 
crystallisation, as it were, the virtues of sobriety, and 
industry, and general elevation of character form 
themselves. The reader will not be surprised to 
learn that in three neighbouring parishes there is no 
public-house, or place of any kind for the sale of 
drink, and that habitual drunkards are unknown. 
Notwithstanding, the people have not yet degene¬ 
rated into milksops, nor have any of those other appal¬ 
ling consequences happened, which those who would 
have public-houses everywhere predict as the results 
of the suppression of these nurseries of drunkenness. 
No weary traveller has yet been found lying ex¬ 
hausted and half dead for want of the stimulating 
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*gill/ No cloud of dulness or misery has yet settled 
down on this oasis of sobriety and thrift It should 
be added, as another feature of the Annandale system, 
that while it is not deficient in large farms—having 
arable farms of 400 acres, and sheep-farms of 5000— 
it retains also a considerable number of small farms, 
interspersed among the larger; thus affording to the 
industrious and enterprising labourer the stimulus 
springing from the hope of becoming one day a 
fanner himself. 

The problem of the farm-servant (as he is techni¬ 
cally called in Scotland) is doubtless one of great 
difficulty; and yet, before an earnest, enlightened, 
Christian body of proprietors and fanners, its difficul¬ 
ties would speedily vanish. As it exists, the ‘ bothy* 
is the disgrace of Scotland, and the farm-kitchen is 
but a shade better, if even that Whatever may be 
the best social system on farms where a large body 
of servants, male and female, is statedly employed 
and lodged, there can be little doubt that the bothy 
and the farm-kitchen, as they have usually been 
hitherto, are about the worst I am not, however, 
prepared to say that either the one or the other must 
be wholly abolished. With Mr. Stuart of Oathlaw, 
I believe they may be greatly improved, and with 
their improvement, the habits and character of their 
inmates would improve too. But it must be so 
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perfectly apparent to every thinking man, that a 
number of young men, or of young women, living 
by themselves in a country barrack, or taking their 
meals together in a farm-kitchen, are exposed so in¬ 
evitably to temptation, and are in such unfavourable 
circumstances for the attainment and development 
of what is good and holy, that the less that such 
establishments are resorted to the better. The pro¬ 
posal of Mr. Hope of Fenton Bams, that on each 
farm there should be twice as many cottages as there 
are required ploughs to work it, would go far to Super¬ 
sede the necessity of either bothy or farm-kitchen. 
In the first place, it would secure that a considerable 
part of the farm-servants should be married men (as 
in the Lothians), and therefore less liable to those 
wandering habits which are admitted to exercise so 
unfavourable an influence on young farm-servants. 
The sons and daughters of these would become avail¬ 
able in due time for the work of the farm. Secondly, 
in some of these cottages accommodation would be 
found for a number of unmarried workers, especially 
if there were here and there a widow’s cottage, or 
that of a young couple without family, with whom 
unmarried young men or women might lodge, just 
as they do in towns. If the bothy be in any case 
inevitable, let eveiy effort be made to strip it of its 
worst features, Mr. Stuart of Oathlaw, who has 
earned a right to be heard on this subject, says i— 
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‘ Eveiy bothy ought to have a cooking and a sleep¬ 
ing apartment; the one furnished with a strong 
table, and chairs with high backs, well bolted and 
stayed with iron rods ; and the other with small iron 
bedsteads, one fo7' each man; both these apartments of 
healthful dimensions and construction. The sleeping 
apartment floored with wood, well lathed on the walls, 
quite free of damp, warm, yet well ventilated with 
ventilating flues.’ Mr. Stuart quotes from Mr. Laing’s 
Residence in Norwayy an account of a bothy there, 

‘ coiil^isting of one large well-lighted room with four 
w'indows, a good stove or fire-place, a wooden floor, 
with benches, chairs, and a table. At the end was a 
kitchen, attended to by a servant, and the space 
above was divided into bedrooms, each with a win¬ 
dow.’ Going forth on a sort of knight-errant’s tour, 
to try to discover such a bothy in Scotland, he came 
at last upon one, * having a large kitchen substan¬ 
tially furnished, and above this a large, w^ell-lighted 
and ventilated room, with six iron beds in it for six 
men. At a window stood a large writing-desk, on 
which lay an arithmetic book, with a slate, having 
on it the solution or work of a question in vulgar 
fractions. Now, this little fact,* he adds, ‘ even of 
itself, tells what these men would do, if they had 
something better than the lid of their trunk for all 
purposes. Most of them are fond of writing and 
counting. Writing letters to their friends would have 
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the very best effects upon their minds, as it has upon 
the minds of soldiersand some officers command¬ 
ing them encourage this practice by all manner of 
means with this view; for it has the next best effect 
upon them to personal social intercourse with their 
friends, but which neither they nor ploughmen can 
often have. Yet what convenience has a bothy lad 
for this 1 Only down on his knees to the lid of a 
trunk, or on the bellows, or on a slate-stone on his 
knees. Good correspondents as we all may be, and 
valorous scribbler as I myself am, I much feaf our 
letters would be greatly fewer and further between, if 
we had to take this way of it while penning them.’^ 
Before leaving the subject of the domestic ^condi¬ 
tion of farm-labourers, let me advert to the exertions 
recently made by some of the great proprietors of 
England to improve the cottages on their properties. 
Pre-eminent among these were the late Duke of 
Northumberland and the late Duke of Bedford. 
The number of new cottages erected of late years on 
the Northumberland estates is nearly 1400, besides 
which a great many more have been repaired. In 
ten years this nobleman spent a third of a million in 
improvements, drainages, and buildings. Tlie late 
Duke of Bedford had erected in 1857 about 600 

^ Agricuiiurai labourers as they PVere, Are, and Should be 
in their Social Condition, By the Kev. H. Stuart, A.M., Minv 
ster of Oathlaw. Pp. 49, 50. 
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cottages on his "various estates, setting an example to 
other landholders both in word and deed. The 
exertions of His Grace are a worthy commentary on 
his own memorable words To improve the dwell¬ 
ings of the labouring class, and afford them the 
means of greater cleanliness, health, and comfort in 
their homes \ to extend education, and thus raise the 
social and moral habits of those most valuable mem¬ 
bers of the community, are among the first duties^ and 
ought to be the truest pleasures of every landlord^ ^ 

The recf'eation of country labourers is a subject of 
no ordinary importance. Amusement of some kind 
they should have, and they must have. Their em¬ 
ployment is protracted and arduous; nature herself 
craves some mode of unbending; and if harmless or 
improving pleasures are not to be procured, recourse 
will be had, except by those in whom the new nature 

bears sway, to unwholesome excitement* Fairs and 

• ' 

' See Social Science Transactions for 1857, ‘ Houses for Work¬ 
ing Men. By Rev. C« H. Hartshome, Rector of Holdersby.’ 

* A friend writes to me thus : * I remember being much 
struck, on reading some records 6f Brixton Prison, by a prison 
matron, at what was said of the periodical outbreaks of some 
of the convicts. The monotony of prison life, with its rules and 
regulations, was broken in on by the prisoners occasionally 
bursting through all restraint, and smashing everything on which 
they could lay their hands. The punishment for this was con¬ 
finement in the dark cell I have a strong conviction that the 
monotony of labour requires occasional excitement; that we 
who live in the country are all guilty in not providing some 
amusement or recreation of a rational kind; that in consequence, 
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feeing-markets, degrading though they be in many of 
their accompaniments, are popular in Scotland, be¬ 
cause they afford the x>pportunity of letting out the 
craving for excitement, and because they are a recog¬ 
nised holiday to the men of the farm. In the opinion 
of some of the most enlightened and Christian friends 
of the farm-servant, the abolition of these fairs and 
markets, without any substitute for the social enjoy¬ 
ment they provide, is not to be desired. An admir¬ 
able friend in the north of Scotland, who, as a factor 
and a farmer, as welPas an elder of the Church*, has 
had much experience of farm-labourers, suggests that, 
if feeing-markets were abolished, certain annual holi¬ 
days should be given to the people instead. On these 
holidays, it should be the object of Christian fanners 
and proprietors, in conjunction with ministers and 
others, to provide suitable amusement. ‘ Exhibitions 
of the magic-lantern, with good slides (writes my 
northerii friend), are the means of great enjoyment to 
the working people. On the night of the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales we had such an exhibition; 
the largest schoolroom we had was crowded, and the 
exuberant mirth told the delight of the audience. 
Obncerts and musical societies should be more en- 

the labouring rural population have found for themselves enjoy¬ 
ments the most sensual, and even debasing, and such a taste for 
these has been created that the simple pleasures we now offer 
are spumed by a vitiated appetite.* 
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couraged. The knowledge of music is again becom¬ 
ing very general in Scotland; and it is opening to 
the people a source of amusement which will, I sin¬ 
cerely hope, grow year by year/ Where magic- 
lanterns are not easily to be obtained, the diagrams 
of the Working-Men’s Educational Union would 
afford material for an interesting and instructive 
entertainment. Pic-nics, when the weather is fine, 
have been suggested as suitable for such holidays as 
are proposed ; if the party were countenanced by the 
presence of the master and his family, no evil effects 
would be likely to follow. In general, we may say 
that anything that could show the labouring class of 
the coyntry, as well as the town, that rational enjoy¬ 
ment and healthy excitement are possible without 
intoxicating drink, would be of unspeakable value. 

Whatever goes to elevate the intellectual character 
of the labouring population must have a beneficial 
effect on the labourers of the farm. The iiS»prove- 
ment of common schools, the institution of night 
classes, the circulation of wholesome periodicals and 
useful books, and the delivery of popular lectures, 
may all be referred to as. desirable for the improve¬ 
ment of this class. In speaking of schools and edu¬ 
cation, special emphasis should be laid on one thing, 
—schools for the industrial training of girls. There 
is a great danger of the young females of the country 
losing all the delicacy and beauty of the female 
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character, and becoming utterly coarse and rough, 
through the influence of the out-door employment 
which they must follow now-a-days. Industrial 
schools would have some tendency to check this 
influence; all the more if the ladies of the parish 
-took an active interest in them,-and by their kindly 
and affectionate ways won the hearts of the girls 
attending them. Proprietors and farmers might do 
much good by taking an active interest in the 
schools around them. In the few cases where this 
has been done, the* good effects have been most 
marked and encouraging. The late Earl of Aber¬ 
deen was full of a plan by which the farmers* sons 
were to give instruction on winter evenings .to the 
farm lads in their neighbourhood. Some progress 
had been made in gettii^g this plan into working 
order on his Lordship’s estates, which his lamented 
and premature death unhappily arrested. 

But ^he greatest and best thing of all that pro¬ 
prietors and farmers can do for their servants is to 
promote their spiritual and eternal welfare. The 
subject is a delicate one, for in many cases, in their 
neglect of these highest concems> the proprietor and 
the farmer are as backward as any. If it be so, may 
it not st^er them to think that in every single thing 
that bears on that endless existence, of which this life 
is but the flrst moment, they—^the natural guides and 
leaders of their people, and so much their superiors 
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in education and position—are emitting no spark of 
light, and exercising no atom of wholesome influence ! 
Where the desire exists for the spiritual good of the 
men, let it show itself in some suitable way. ‘For 
purely religious advancement,’ says the farmer already 
quoted, ‘I hold Bible classes to be one of the best 
means, though they are attended by but a limited 
portion, and the picked labourers. When I lived in 
the district of Old Deer I had a very successful and 
numerously-attended Bible class, pretty fairly repre- 
sentmg the district. It had a most wholesome influ¬ 
ence. Once I asked them all to tea to my own 
house. About twenty-seven came. I had music and 
other -amusements provided, and they thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. If such classes could be made 
to cover'the land, they would, with God’s blessing, 
do infinite good.' 

An earnest, afiectionate, practical ministry, interest¬ 
ing itself specially in the welfare of the laSDOuring 
class, and coming into contact with them in every 
practicable way, is the greatest of all levers .of Chris¬ 
tian elevation. On the basis of the glorious Gospel, 
with its offer of free pardon and full salvation, let the 
lessons of grace be pressed, that denying ungod¬ 
liness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.’ Let 
the farm-labourers be given to understand that whe¬ 
ther or not man has a feeling of interest jn them, the 
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heart of Christ is brim-full of sympathy for all that 
labour and are heavy laden.; and that whether, like 
the damsel of Moab, the Lord may grant them that 
they find rest in this world or no, they are sure, if 
only they seek it through Christ, of finding the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. In its prac¬ 
tical applications, let the truth be brought home to 
their actual difficulties, temptations, sorrows, yearn¬ 
ings ; there w^ill be no cause then for the preacher to 
complain of listless hearers, and a bond of great 
strength and enduring vitality will be formed between 
him and them. I have little right to speak from per¬ 
sonal experience; but the first thing I ever did in 
the way of ‘ better days for working ])eople’ was to 
preach a sermon of this kind to farm-servants, as 
soon as I was settled in a country parish in Aberdeen¬ 
shire. I remember, with lively interest, the'large 
and eager audience that met me on that occasion; 
and I hWe cause to believe that even that little effort 
was not in vain. 

In Mr. Stuart’s most deservedly popular |)amphlet 
on agricultural labourers, there is one thing he is 
never tired of urging—and all my experience goes 
strongly and entirely to support him — the good 
effects of kindly personal dealing, I believe it is the 
main thing in which the old times were ‘good old 
times/ that they witnessed so much inore of this than 
is now to be found. So much is now done by dele- 
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gates and substitutes, and there is so much of 
absenteeism, and so much also of cold and distant 
hauteur, that in large tracts of country the kindly 
sympathies of former times are almost wholly ob¬ 
literated. Mr. Stuart tells of a nobleman he knew, 
than whom no one better kept up the dignity, of his 
rank, who might be seen at every fair, going through 
and through it, looking out for and shaking hands 
with the humblest of his tenantry and crofters. 

* Many years after, but not twenty [thirty] years ago, 
when, that same nobleman’s affairs got embarrassed 
from, I believe, no fault of his own, I happened to 
be visiting in the same district at the time he had to 
break up his establishment there, and to leave it for 
a season; and the lamentation I witnessed among 
all classes on the occasion, I should be afraid to 
describe, as being incredible.’ Many of them had 
deposited money in his hands, but their personal 
loss was nothing compared to their sorrow^^at his 
departure. When he came back to the estate, 
though without any control over it, the hearty wel¬ 
come they gave him went far to soothe him in his 
altered circumstances. The^ feeling was shared by 
all classes; for even those who had never spoken to 
him caught the spirit that filled the hearts of all who 
knew him. 

Tennyson, with his strong social sympathies, has 
given us a photograph of such a landlord:— 
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* And there we saw Sir Walter where he stood 
Before a tower of crimson holly-oaks. 

Among six boys, head under head, and look’d 
No little lily-handed baronet he, 

A great broad-shoulder’d genial Englishman, 

A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none; 

Fair-hair’d and redder than a windy mom ; 

Now shaking hands with him, now him, of those 
That stood the nearest—^now address’d to speech— 
Who spoke few words and pithy, such as closed 
Welcome, farewell, and welcome for the year 
To follow : a shout arose again and made 
The long line of the approaching rookery swerve 
From the elms, and shook the branches of the deer 
From slope to slope through distant ferns, and rang 
Beyond the bourn oFsunset; O, a shout 
More joyful than the city roar that hails 
Premier or king! Why should not these great Sirs 
Give up their parks some dozen times a year 
To let the people breathe ? So thrice they cried, 

I likewise, and in groups they streamed away.’ 



CHAPTER IX. 

SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 

' In the world’s broad field of battle, 
la the bivouac of life. 

Be not like dumb driven qftttle, 

Be a hero in the strife.'—L ongfellow. 

N O class of men have stronger claims on their 
. employers, for the means of social comfort, 
and of moral and religious improvement, than sailors. 
Without quite adopting Dr. Johnson’s idea, that going 
aboard a ship is just entering ‘ a prison, with the 
chance of being drowned,’ we can see at a glance, in 
the ordinary life of a seaman, privations and*anoma- 
lies enough to bear out the remark we have just 
made. Separated from home and family, and from 
church and school, at a distance from all the means 
of improvement and enjoyment that are within reach 
of landsmen, and deprived of the opportunity of 
privacy and retirement, the seaman seems the very 
man whose social welfare should occupy the most 
earnest attention of his employers, and on whose 
behalf, both afloat and ashore, the most careful 
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arrangements ought to be made. In place of this, till 
lately, seamen were the class who were abandoned to 
most utter neglect, less' being done on their behalf 
than for any other body of working men. The de¬ 
plorable results are too well known. In the midst 
of his best friends. Jack’s noble qualities, associated 
as they had come to be with most degrading vices, 
could only awaken the feeling of bitter sorrow and 
regret; and his career was too commonly one of hard 
constraint at sea, and utter recklessness ashore. 
Being in many foreign countries the only represen¬ 
tative of the British name and the Christian religion, 
the profligacy in which he so often indulged had a 
most baneful influence on the reputation of both. In 
a material point of view,, the loss arising from the 
recklessness of seamen was enormous. Captain 
Toynbee, of the ‘ Hotspur,’ in a recent appeal ‘ to 
the Shipowners of England,' mentions the case of a 
gentlentan who told him that his firm lost nearly 
;^20,000 in a few years through sailors running 
away, and changing their names. In the British 
Navy the medical returns for i860 show the number 
of men daily inefficient from disease and injury as 
3426, or about a twentieth of the whole force—equal 
to the effective strength of four or five ships of the 
line. One-sixth of this sum of disease is ascertained 
to proceed from a single vice ; and -one hdf of the 
whole is believed to result from sensuality in some 
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shape or another. The ships lost, even since the 
beginning of this century, through the unsteadiness 
of seamen, if brought together would form a fleet 
greatly larger and immensely more valuable than was 
ever seen in any harbour in the kingdom. 

But both in the navy and in the merchant service 
of late years, cases have occurred of a more con¬ 
siderate and Christian treatment of seamen, with the 
same beautiful results which have followed the like 
measures in other employments and services. Of 
our i\rctic heroes, the name df more than one is 
honourably associated with these measures. Parry, 
Franklin, and Scoresby—all devoted Christian men 
:—were remarkable for the affection and care they 
bestowed on their seamen, and the delightful results 
that rewarded their efforts. In Parry's voyages, to 
while away the tedium of an Arctic winter, besides 
masquerades and concerts, and exhibitions of the 
magic-lantern, and the publication- of the '^orth 
Georgian Gazette an<J Winter Chronicle,' there were 
^schools and meetings for religious worship and in¬ 
struction that left the happiest results. ‘ I have often 
wished,’ said Sir Edward Parry on a public occasion, 
* when paying my usual visits to pur little schools, 
that the friends of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society, or even its ettemies (if any such there can 
be), could for a moinent have been transported to 
the Heda’s” lower deck. They would there have 
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seen a whole ship’s company gradually drawing round 
the school tables to hear the word of God expounded, 
they would have seen each individual listening with 
eager and mute attention, and, literally, those who 
came to scoff remaining to pray. . . . The effect was 
simply this, that the very best men on board the 
“ Hecla,”-^those, I mean, who were always called 
upon in time of especial difficulty and danger,—were, 
without exception, those who had thought the most 
seriously on religious subjects; and that, if a still 
more scrupulous s^ection were to be made dof that 
number, the choice would, without hesitation, fall on 
two or three individuals eminently Christian. Such 
has been the result of my own observation, and ex¬ 
perience. Should I be employed on a similar ser¬ 
vice, and were you to ask what men I would select, I 
would say, “ Give me the best Christians,” for then 
we should be strong indeed, strong in the Lord, and 
in thi power of His might’ ^ 

Hardly less interesting is the account given to a 
Paiiiamentary committee by the Rev. W. Whitmarsh, 
of the operations on board the ^ Sanspareil,’ under his 
chaplaincy, and with the aid of Captain Dacres, 
about the time of the Crimean War. A private 
library established among the officers raised a desire 
among the men to have a private library of their 
own also, independently of the, chip’s library, to be 
^ Memoirs of Sir Edward Parry, pp. 208-9. 
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their own property, and under their own management. 
An adult school was set agoing, whose furniture at 
first consisted of a single table, between the guns, on 
the main-deck. That was very soon found to be 
insuffici^t; and at Constantinople three other tables 
were procured, and all of them were full every even¬ 
ing, except Sunday, from six to eight, the attendance 
averaging 200 each evening. In consequence of 
these and similar measures, the whole character of the 
ship in the lower-deck underwent a change. The 
master^t-arms told the chaplain that he could not 
have believed such a change could have taken place. 
The school provided occupation for the men not 
only in school hours but also below, in assisting 
each other, and talking over what they had been 
learning. Punishments underwent a remarkable 
diminution, mainly (as the Captain and others felt) 
because the men had now useful occupation for^their 
leisure hours. The evening before Odessa was 
attacked, the * SanspareiP was told off as a reserve 
ship to go in the morning, in case of need. When 
the chaplain went to the main-deck that evening he 
found that the school tables were all cleared away, 
but a man was waiting as a deputation to thank him 
for all that had been done for them in the school. 
Not knowing what might happen to them the following 
day, they wished to thank him while they had the 
opportunity, and had all turned out, waiting for his 
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appearance. Besides the regular school, it was found 

that many of the men employed themselves below 

% 

in assisting those who were not so far advanced, so 
that there was a sort of secondary school at work 
also on the lower-deck. Among others who attended 
was a black man, who began with learning his strokes 
in writing, till at last he wrote very fairly. Many of 
the men became warrant-officers, and four years 
afterwards the chaplain was sought out and thanked 
by a colour-sergeant, and by a young warrant-officer, 
only twenty-three years of age, who ascribed their 
promotion to his advice and instruction.' So gene¬ 
rally was the method of Mr. Whitmarsh appreciated, 
that when, on leaving the ‘Sanspareil,’. he went on 
board Lord Lyon’s ship, the ‘ Agamemnon,’ many of 
the men and petty officers there came to ask him 
whether he would not establish a library 'and an 
evenipg school for them, similar to those in the ‘Sans- 
pareil.’ One very important and significant circum¬ 
stance is oftener than once alluded to by Mr. 
Whitmarsh—“the vigorous co-operation of Captain 
Dacres (now Rear-Admiral Sir Sydney Dacres), who 
went round the tables almost every evening, talking 
to the men personifiy, and giving them every 
possible^, encouragement;* Besides Captain Dacres, 
Sir William Parker and Sir James Hope are men- 

' Art/^ and Naevy Reviem, Septeni^Jer 1864, 

* Sdect Committee on Navy Promotion and Retirement, p. 378. 
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tioned as having encouraged their chaplains in similar 
labours. 

In 1857-62 a devoted officer of a depot-ship at 
Devonport so skilfully contrived things, that it was 
no uncommon thing for the men to prefer spending 
their evenings on board their ships, instead of 
accepting the indulgence of ‘liberty’ ashore. Five 
different parts of the ship were set apart each evening 
for the use of the crew; one as a library and reading- 
room, with popular games and the best periodicals; 
another as an adult school j a tlJird as a compulsory 
school for backw’ard boys; a fourth as a singing- 
room, and the fifth as a prayer-meeting room. During 
winter a popular lecture was delivered every fortnight. 
Ashore, the men of this ship were always noted for 
their neat dress and .courteous behaviour; and such 
was their appreciation of the benefits, that the punish¬ 
ment most dreaded was to be discharged to another 
ship. As chairman of the lectures, and visitor •of the 
schools, the captain gave his personal support to 
these plans for doing good to the crew. 

The good effects of a cordial understanding between 
the chaplain and the captain were evinced, in the 
case of the ‘Revenge,’ in 1842-3. In that ship, a 
short daily service established—an exceedingly 

rare thing in those days, though more common now. 
The twenty or thirty men who assembled on these 
occasions exercised a powerful influence on the 
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whole of the ship’s company. On Sunday after¬ 
noons the chaplain visited the lower-deck, chatted 
with those who wer6 reading their Bibles, or com¬ 
mented in a suitable way on whatever was going oh. 
Several of the commissioned ward-room and gun¬ 
room officers joined his Sunday class, and gave an 
influence to his teaching which could not otherwise 
have been attained. The officers of the VHastings’ 
in the Baltic speak to this day of their chaplain, 
whom they regarded with the utmost affection. In 
those days, intercourse with the lower-deck was 
seldom maintained by clergymen; but among other 
things, this gentleman was in the habit of attending 
two hours every day in his cock-pit cabin, as amanu¬ 
ensis to those who could not write their own letters.’ 
This is another instance of what I have so often 
dwelt on—the magical power of a personal interest 
and sympathy with the men. It brings to mind an 
anecdSte 'which a distinguished officer tells of himself, 
when, as a young officer, about thirty years ago, he 
joined a sloop in the Mediterranean as first lieu¬ 
tenant He w^as grieved to find swearing very com¬ 
mon, and determined to try to stop it in the ^ middle 
watch,’which he was appointed to keep. With this 
view he learned the name of each of the two dozen 
men dtat were to keep it with him, and at midnight, 
when he mustered them, he called each by his name 
’ Army and Nazy Gazette^ September 1864, p. 24S. 
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without using a book. The men had an instinctive 
veneration for the stranger who knew each of them 
individually. In a fortnight every oath had been 
given up, by the force of the new lieutenant’s example.' 

Turning from the navy to the merchant service, 
we meet with one of the most instructive and genial 
guides to the wise management of seamen, in Cap¬ 
tain Scoresby,—afterwards the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, 
vicar of Bradford. Besides lighter ways of interesting 
his men, he devoted himself very earnestly to their 
religious improvement; and so ^arly as his 30th year, 
he gives in his Journal the following account of the 
results of religious services on board the ‘ Baffin ’:— 

‘For several years I have been in the habit of 
reading prayers and sermons weekly to the sailors 
under my charge, and latterly of having select devo¬ 
tional meetings on the Sabbath evenings; but never, 
until this voyage, did anything beneficial result that 
came to my knowledge. But on this occasion the 
power of Divine grace has been irresistible and aston¬ 
ishing. Besides the usual means, of reading an 
abridgment of the Church of England liturgy in the 
morning and afternoon of every Sabbath-day, with 
one of Burder’s, or Kidd's, or Young’s sermons, I 
occasionally substituted for the latter an extempore 
address, suited to the peculiar opinions, circum¬ 
stances, or habits of the men about me; and in the 
* Army and Naiy November 1864, p. 4$a 
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evening of the day summoned the apprentices (with 
permission for others who chose to attend), and 
after hearing them read in the Bible and sing a 
hymn, I engaged in prayer, sometimes made some 
remarks on what had been read, and concluded with 
another hymn. Finding the seriousness and atten¬ 
tion of the Sunday-evening congregation gradually' 
augmented and the numbers also increasing; observ¬ 
ing also a decided change in the conduct of some 
of the crew (especially in one man, who had been at 
thfe beginning of the voyage a dissatisfied and querul¬ 
ous character), I urged on some of the people, who 
were seriously disposed, the necessity of assembling 
among themselves for devotional exercises, for fan¬ 
ning the religious spark into a flame in those who 
were beginning to be enlightened, and for establish¬ 
ing themselves in religious strength and vigour. This 
request was carried into effect about the 13th of 
August At first only a small number attended, and 
these met with great opposition, derision, and perse¬ 
cution from their shipmates; but my authority and 
address to them having put an end to this annoy¬ 
ance, they met with increasing comfort, and obtained 
a striking blessing. Twice the little church met in 
my cabin—^the number of seriously disposed amount¬ 
ing, to eleven. On inquiring into their Christian 
exi^efrience, it was delightful to ^ the tears of genu¬ 
ine and nnaflected contrition streaming down the 
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weather-beaten cheeks of a sailor who had entered 
on the voyage a careless, devotionless, and wicked 
character. There were, of the number who attended, 
four who gave the most hopeful evidences of having 
obtained a “new heart” during the voyage. All of 
them, at the outset, were without concern for their 
* souls; all of them were profane and gross swearers, 
and some of them far from being faithful servants to 
their employers. Now the whole of them, to use 
their own expression, “ have knocked off swearing 
all attend most diligently to the reading of religious 
tracts and the Bible; all are constant attendants at 
every meeting for worship j .and all of them give 
pleasing and forcible evidences of genuine conver¬ 
sion to God. One of the^ four, I have anticipated, 
was at the first of the voyage a dissatisfied, quarrel¬ 
some, and impudent character. His conduct towards 
myself was extremely displeasing; but after being a 
month or two at sea, I. remarked an extraSrdinary 
change. He ceased to associate with the crew—^be¬ 
came tractable, obedient, and obliging, and in fact 
distinguished himself as one of the most able and 
orderly sailors in the ship. In addition to these four, 
an equal number profess themselves to have been 
greatly strengthened and established in religion, and 
two or three more appear to be under serious im¬ 
pressions.** 

^ Lift of Dr, Scorify 
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In the same spirit, but with a more comprehensive 
idea of the social wants of seamen, Captain Toynbee, 
of the ‘ Hotspur,' carries on his own work, and urges 
other commanders of vessels, as w'ell as shipowners 
generally, to act. I have before me a variety of 
papers, in some of which this zealous seaman im¬ 
plores the shipowners of England to provide * married 
sailors’ homes’ for the families of sailors in our prin¬ 
cipal ports, while in others he summons the friends 
of British seamen in Calcutta to make provision for 
their welfare there,, ‘That many thousands would 
avail themselves of any facilities given them for self- 
improvement and amusement is proved,’ he says, ‘ by 
the ready way in which they have attended the lec¬ 
tures given at the Floating Library off Colvin’s 
Ghaut: with an audience of about 200, nothing could 
be more orderly than their conduct, and it did one’s 
heart good to see how thoroughly they enjoyed what 
they understood. We have also a very good attend¬ 
ance at our evening school on board the ‘ Hotspur,* 
where navigation, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
even French, are being* taught; some of the forecastle 
scholars are making good progress in navigation, and 
on alternate evenings at our readings we generally 
muster at least a dozen to hear Peter Simple^ or some 
other amusing book. 

* These are the grounds for app^Ung to the Govern¬ 
ment and inhabitants of Calcutta on behalf of sea- 
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men, and for asking them to build a sailors’ institute, 
with cricket, quoit, and skittle-grounds attached. 
The institute should contain rooms for reading, lec¬ 
tures, an evening school, and refreshments; and as 
most sailors here have ships, and all ought to have 
homes, no intoxicating drink should be sold there, 
but iced water, lemonade, etc., and any slight eatables 
for which there was found to be a demand. A good 
swimming-bath would be a great advantage, and one 
which would be appreciated, for several sailors each 
evening go to some place in \he fort which is pro¬ 
vided for soldiers to bathe, and is, I believe, for¬ 
bidden to the public, though Jack seems to succeed 
in getting in.’ ^ 

The remarks that follow, on the duties of ship- 
captains, are of so much value, and so full of practical 
suggestions, that we make no excuse for copying 
them entire:— 

* If every commander of a ship were a re® Chris¬ 
tian, he would take a deep interest in the welfare 
of his crew'; they are changed in his eyes from 
being mere machines, from whom he has to get as 
much work ^ possible for their pay, into immortal 
beings travelling through a most important stage 
of their existence, which will land them in an eter¬ 
nity of bliss or woe; yes, the dirtiest, most ignorant, 
and degraded scamp on board any ship in this 

‘ Proceedings of a Public Meeting in Calcutta, p. 3. 
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port is capable of beconiing a new creature in Christ 
Jesua 

‘Here, then, is a work which vnll give a noble 
employment to our spare time j let us take an inter¬ 
est in the immortal souls placed for so many months 
under our charge, often without any one else to look 
up to for spiritual teaching j let us respect Sunday, 
lend them useful books, take an interest in their 
bodily comforts, think for them, and show them that 
we really wish to make them happy, and, above all, 
strive to let them leam from us that example is 
better than precept 

‘ There are many ways in which sailors' comforts 
may be rriuch increased without in any way interfer¬ 
ing with, but indeed really helping the interests of 
the owners; such as taking good care of the sick, 
sometimes a little spare space may be devoted to 
them, letting the men go to their meals regularly, 
giving tfera time to wash their clothes and forecastle, 
letting them have rain-water to wash their flannels, and 
themselves on Sundays; very often a bucket of fresh 
water may be spared to each mess on Sundays when 
riiere is no chance of a ship running short Towards 
the end of a passage, too, a ship sometimes has a tin 
of preserved potatoes in broach, or a box of raisins, 
which will be useless for another voyage; then if they 
are kindly given to the crew, with ah order to the 
cook to cook them as well as possible, they will 
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appreciate it In fact, if we make it our study and 
our prayer that we may have wisdom given us to do 
our duty to our crews, as well as to the owners of the 
ship and cargo, then hundreds of little ways will 
come to mind. We have found a morning school at 
sea, and an evening school in port vety useful,, and I 
may add, that if a man wishes to master a subject 
himself, he will gain wonderfully by trying to teach 
what he knows of it to others. 

‘If all commanders would work for the spiritual 
welfare of their men, they would do much towards 
fore-arming them against their tremendous tempta¬ 
tions when they get on shore, and might lead them 
to encourage sailors' homes, to subscribe to pension 
and life insurance f||ads, and to leave their wives 
comfortably located in -married sailors* homes, where 
they would not meet with such temptations and dis¬ 
comforts during the husband's absence as they do 
now. * 

‘ Here, gentlemen, is full employment for. spare 
time; calms and foul winds will not then be felt so 
grievous, and a pleasant feeling of mutual confidence 
will be established on board.* 

On the importance of sailors* homes, schools, and 
chapels, and other institutions for promoting the 
welfare of seamen and their families ashore, much 
might be written, but space forbids. But before 
passing from the subject' of sailors, I must brie 0 y 
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notice one of those quiet plans which a single zealous 
individual may easily work to very great advan¬ 
tage. Several years ago, Mr. Wright, a pious Glas¬ 
gow merchant, desirous of remedying in some degree 
the sad want of religious ordinances among sailors at 
sea, procured a number of suitable sermons from 
popular and earnest preachers, and printed them in 
a volume at his own expense. In most of the sea¬ 
ports of England and Scotland, he got a clerg>^man 
or a lay friend to present in his name a copy to every 
ship-captain going on a long voyage, who should 
pledge his w’ord that, weather permitting, he would 
read one of the sermons eveiy Lord’s day to his 
crew. The Rev. John Thomson, of Leitli, from 
whom I have heard of this sjifceme, tells me that he 
has presented sixty or seventy copies of the volume 
during the last fifteen years, receiving in every case 
the promise to make use of it, and having reason to 
believe that in most cases it has been fulfilled. To 
give an idea of the extent of this work, he adds that, 
in one of his letters to him, Mr. Wright incidentally 
mentioned that he had in one year spent £ioo in 
prosecuting this scheme. 

The successful management of the army, in its 
social aspects, seems to me one of the most difficult 
problems of the day. It can hardly fail lOr a time 
to be a problem of increasing difficulty, because the 
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^er-growing sense of freedom that pervades the 
clifcss from whom soldiers come must render it more 
and more difficult to maintain among them that high 
discipline and strict obedience to orders on which 
the efficiency of the army depends. The great 
danger of the soldier’s life is, that the restraints to 
which he is subjected in some ways, are apt to cause 
a reaction towards unwholesome license and excite¬ 
ment, wherever that can be found. The sphere of 
pleasure may seem to him the only one where he has 
any freedom, and he may be tAnpted, as he often is, 
to burst every restraint, and take his full swing of 
liberty in that single sphere. The remedy may be 
difficult, but it is not impossible. With God’s bless¬ 
ing, the mass of soldi^ may be brought, through the 
progress of intelligence and Christian self-control, 
and an enlightened view of the demands of the 
service, to submit cheerfully to restraints that would 
otherwise be intolerably irksome: In the sjlhere of 
recreation, they may become acquainted with plea¬ 
sures that, if less exciting, are far more healthy, last¬ 
ing, and blessed. It is eminently satisfactory to find 
that it is in these directions that the friends of the 
soldier are using their efforts. They are not dream¬ 
ing of a resuscitation of the feudal system. They 
are not for keeping the soldier in ignorance, or treat¬ 
ing him/like dumb driven cattle.* The experiment 
now in progress in connexion with the army is one 
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of extrao'rdinary interest ; and to cany it on, there ^ 
a degree of enthusiasm and Christian earnestness at 
work from which' every philanthropist may learn 
very valuable lessons. 

The second ‘ Report of the Council of Military 
Education on Army Schools, Libraries, and Recrea^ 
tion-Rooms,’ has just been issued. It is hardly, 
necessary for me to advert to the earnestness it 
shows in the matter of schools; I would rather de¬ 
vote the little space remaining to the matter of 
libraries and recreatiGn-rooms. 

Both of these institutions are nbw receiving a large 
share of countenance from the army authorities. 
There are libraries at all the garrison stations, and 
at almost all those of the ar^leiy and the engineers, 
with a total of 160,446 volumes, of which 92,791 
were in circulation last year. As in most otlier 
libraries, works of fiction are the most popular, and 
aftet these, voyages and travels. Popular lectures 
were delivered during the vdnter of 1863-4 at 47 
stations at home, and 17 foreign stations. The total 
number delivered at 56 stationsi was 1052, of which 
43 were given by officers, 58 by chaplains, and the 
remamiier by the army schoolmasters. The number 
in attendance varied firom 6, the lowest, to 700, 
the highest At some stations concerts were also 
givem Magic-lanterns have-been ^mpplied to all 
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l^e garrisons where required. These have been 
extremely popular everywhere. 

’’i'' 

Recreation-rooms will hereafter form one of the 
most prominent features of our barracks. In most, 
they exist already; but when the new regulations 
are carried out, each regiment will possess a building 
130 feet long, and 33 feet broad, containing two 
commodious rooms for reading and games. These 
will be supplied at the public expense with furniture, 
games, utensils, fuel, and lights It is intended to 
furnish the walls with maps and charts, and with 
diagrams on subjects of useful and interesting infor¬ 
mation. A grant of fifty shillings a year is made 
to each troop, company, and battery; private sub¬ 
scription providing the*^est of the funds needed for 
supplying the recreation - room with newspapers, 
periodicals, etc. 

These institutes will be managed by thj\ non¬ 
commissioned officers and men, under the general 
supervision of the commandingjofficer. ‘Already,* 
says the Military Council in their report, ‘ the system 
has been entered upon with much spirit by many 
regiments; and where accommodation cannot be 
afforded, great anxiety is evinced to obtain the means 
of establishing the system.* 

So far, so good j but we venture to say that to 
make these admirable arrangements work success¬ 
fully, nearly everything will depend on the officers 
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taking a lively interest in them, and using their ^st 
exertions to promote their success; not, however, 
authoritatively, but in a friendly way. Already, 
ominous hints are dropt here and there of want of 
success, and the absence of such ifnendly interest is 
the cause assigned. Lieut.-Col. Romer reports from 
Malta, that ‘notwithstanding the efforts that have 
been made, and the expense which is borne by 
the country in maintaining these schools, I scarcely 
think, as regards the^. adult classes, they have yielded 
adequate results*; nor in my opinion w^Dl they, until - 
commanding officers of regiments are led to take a 
more decided interest in them, and a more compre¬ 
hensive view of what should constitute the making 
of a soldier in the present day.’ Another inspector 
remarks in the same strain: ‘The interest of com¬ 
manding officers in the work of education has a most 
mater^ influence upon the progress of adult instruc¬ 
tion in a regiment. It is not too much to say that 
where the colonel is himself anxious for the improve¬ 
ment of his men, one of the principal difficulties 
which retard that improvement has been removed.' 
The institurion of adult schools, and of recreation- 
rooms and libraries, and the anxiety of the authorities 
to encourage public lectures and other means of ele¬ 
vating the soldier, aflford noble opportunities to officers 
of all grades to fulfil one of the highest purposes of 
their being—advance the welfare of their fellow-men. 
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We have yet to glance at some of the arrange¬ 
ments thaJ are in operation for* the highest welfare of 
the soldier. How usefully the labours of chaplains 
may be supplemented by those of pious officers, both 
in the hospitals and out of them, we know from the 
biographies of such men as Havelock, and Vicars, 
and Hammond. Few of the religious societies have 
found a wider field, or done more good, than the 
Army Scripture Readers' and Soldiers' Friend. Of 
the noble Christian zeal of Mrs.tDaniell, and other 
friends’of the soldier, the Aldershott Mission Hall 
and Soldiers' Institute is a blessed monument. It 
combines the attractive features of a recreation and 
refreshment hall, with the higher attributes of a Chris¬ 
tian mission. Among the wives and children of mar¬ 
ried soldiers, the zeal of the wives and daughters of 
officers may find an abundant and most important 
sphere of usefulness. God speed the day whqi the 
passion for the race„of Christian philanthropy, in the 
cause both of soul and body, shall be Universal 

^ In illustration of what may be done by single officers, I 
should have liked to dwell on the remarkable transformation of 
the Duke of York’s Asylum, Chelsea, made by my very able 
friend, Dr. Graham Balfour, F.R.S.; the revolution m army 
cooking effected by Captain John Grant; and the organization 
of the corps of comnUssionnaires by Captain Walters. 
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HINTS FOR ALL. 

* The world’s a room of sickness where each heart 
Kno'ws its Cwn anguish and unrest; 

The truest wisdom there, and noblest art, 

Is his who skills of comfort best; 

Whom by the softest step and gentlest tone 
Enfeebled spirits own. 

And love to raise the languid eye 

When, like an angel's wing, they feel him floating by.* 

Ksdle. 

I T is not always wise, when you are getting up a 
public collection for a charitable object, to 
have^o small sums in your subscription list. Many 
a one who would cheerfully have contributed five or 
ten shillings, is frightened from contributing anything 
when he finds that no one before him has given less 
than ten or twenty or a hundred pounds. In like 
manner, the very magnitude and completeness of 
some of the plans which have been detailed in this 
book for benefiting the condition of workmen, may 
frighten many employers from attempting anything. 
Operations on so large a scale being quite out of 
their reach, they may be tempted to fold their hands. 
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and let the matter alone. But the fact is, tfiat much 
may be done without the formality of plans; and 
sometimes what is thus done is more efficient than 
what is attempted by a great parade of fixed and 
formal arrangements. 

To gain the hearts of the people must be the first 
aim of a judicious employer; and for this end, little 
things have often more influence than great. If the 
question be asked, What is it that the hearts of the 
poorer classes crave on the part of those above them 
—what is it that changes the cold feeling of dislike 
into the cordial spirit of attachment. in manly and 
independent bosoms ? — the answer is : Sympathy, 
consideration, brotherly feeling. They cannot bear 
a state of things that seems to proclaim a thorough 
separation of caste between high and low; they 
yearn for some token of brotherhood, some practical 
refutation of Darwin, and recognition of the unity of 
mankind,—some channel by which feelings df affec¬ 
tion and brotherhood may circulate between high 
and low. It is not always great and expensive plans 
undertaken by the one on behalf of the other that 
will fulfil this yearning; for rich men can build 
model stables for their horses, and kennels for their 
dogs, as wdl as schools or institutes for their people. 
That which is bom of the flesh is flesh. There must 
be the play of a living sympathy, the warm glow of 
kindness radiating from the heart, to gain the heart 
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of a poorer brother. Nothing can resist the charm 
of sympathy. A getitfcman in business, in need of 
some banking accommodation,, once applied suc- 
^cessively to two bankers for the favour. The first 
declined, and the second granted it; but the one in 
declining, showed such kindly sympathy, and the 
other in assenting, such gruff untendemess, that the 
borrower parted from the former with a happier 
feeling than from the latter. Let the spirit of sym¬ 
pathy show itself, even in casual and desultory ways, 
an aroma of heartiness and cheerfulness insensibly 
spreads itself around. And like civility, it is a spirit 
that costs nothing, while it buys everything. It cost 
Boaz nothing as he went 'into his harvest-field, to 
cast his benignant smile on the reapers, and say— 
^The Lord be with you.’ At once the response 
came from all lips and hearts—‘ The Lord bless thee.’ 
The golden chain was forged in a moment, linking 
heart t& heart, and under the master’s eye the people 
worked not only more diligently but more happily 
than before. In domestic establishments especially, 
the spirit is invaluable. Sometimes one meets with 
people for whom one is sorry —really desirous of 
doing good to their servants, but deficient in the 
power of expressing their feeling—-having a stiff, colcf 
manner> that, till they are thoroughly known, chills 
and repels. I have known lacjKfes of most excellent 
aims and principles, who would have done anything 
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for their servants in the way of providing ftiem with 
books, reading to them, or oj^rwise promoting their 
improvement, but who never secured their affections 
or their confidence, from not having that genial 
manner, which can at once keep the place of mistress, 
and yet find its way to the heart of the servant. It 
is a difficult question, whether, once established, an 
ungenial manner can ever be got rid of. But there 
can be no doubt that it should be firmly battled with 
on the part of tliose who have fallen under it, and 
that .young persons should be carefully trained to 
avoid it. As love and humility grow in the heart, 
the genial manner becomes more natural. Whatever 
formal plans are devised for the good of others will 
then work far more smoothly; and an air of life and 
hopefulness will characterize them all. 

It would take a long time to enumerate the many 
different ways in which, even without formal plans, 
employers may do much to secure the coAfidence, 
and promote the welfare of their people. How 
many little arrangements may be made in the work¬ 
shop or place of business for their comfort, that, 
like George Herbert’s ‘good words,’ are worth much 
and cost little I The three great temporal gifts of 
Providence—-air, water, and light-^if an employer 
only show ah anxiety that his workers shall be plenti¬ 
fully supplied with these, he will not exert himseff in 
vain. Drinking fountains conveniently placed, and 
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other accommodations of a like kind, will far more 
thail repay their cost, -v^iid everything that tends to 
convert the workshop from a dreary cave to a cheer¬ 
ful, loveable home is really invaluable. 

Work is a dull enough business, and the workshop 
is usually a sombre enough place; to give it a cheer¬ 
ful aspect is to do not a little to lighten the burden 
of toil. Miss Nightingale laid down for us this little 
bit of philosophy in regard .to hospitals, but it is 
hardly less applicable to workshops. In several of 
the Messrs. Nelsons’ apartments at Hope ^ark, 
Edinburgh — their binding-shop and their folding- 
room, for example—I have admired the little devices 
to brighten up the place—^nich'ds and statuettes of 
stucco, Egyptian borders and tasteful paper-hangings, 
the effect of which is to excite in the workpeople an 
endeavour to be cleanly in their own persons, and to 
keep all tidy and free from litter. I observed some¬ 
thing of the same kind in the well-managed estab¬ 
lishment of Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, of Bow, near 
London. There, too, I noticed a well-meant device 
for promotifig tender and respectful feelings among 
the workers—memorials of some of the work-girls 
who had died, neatly framed and hung up on the 
walls, showing the esteem in which they were held 
by their employer, and the affectionate regard of 
their companions. 

Even a word or a look from an employer to a 
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workman has sometimes a magic power. The master 
is little to be envied who knov/§ that one of his work¬ 
men has just sustained the bitterest bereavement he 
could endure, and is too proud to utter a word of 
sympathy. What a different feeling a few words of 
hearty interest at such a moment would evoke! 
Even a word of welcome to one who has been absent 
from sickness, with the expression of the hope that 
he will not find the labour too hard for his strength, 
will often be like cold water^to the thirsty, soul. 
SomiS^ masters have lately begun a practice^—it may 
be an old one with others—of sending delicate work 
men or workwomen for a week or a fortnight to the 
country to recruit their strength. For compensation 
for this expenditure they trust to the effects of the 
increased strength and more willing service which 
their generosity is calculated to secure. 

A patient ear, and a generous heart, to consider 
their grievances, when respectfully submitted,*will be 
greatly prized; and, on the other hand, irritation and 
bitterness wilTas certainly result to the men from 
impatience and unreasonable denunciation by the 
masters. A case was stated lately to a Committee of 
the House of Commons, in which an employer of 
1500 men was asked to receive a deputation who 
wished hini to do something, and the master refused 
to hear a word. On the other hand, Mr. W. E. 
Foster told the same committee that his firm ‘had 
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occasionally had differences with their working people, 
but that they had al^ys prevented their coming to 
any disagreeable issue, by being on the watch to 
listen to any cause of discontent or disagreement, 
and by meeting the workmen tliemselves.’^ Mr. 
Akroyd* and Mr. J. P. Wilson* have, in the most 
emphatic way, borne similar testimony. More than 
one member of the committee in question, in the 
report proposed to be presented to Parliament, dwelt 
on the distance maintained in the intercourse of 

f 

mafjters and men as the ultimate cause of ra#iy a 
strike. Those who know human nature will not 
wonder at the statement All my inquiries tend to 
show that it is most true. And very lamentable it 
certainly is that there should be so frightful conflagra¬ 
tions which so small a matter might have prevented. 

The feelings of workmen who have long been 
under a master are apt to be hurt when some younger 
man, of perhaps an utter stranger, is unceremoniously 
put over their heads. The arrangement may be 
inevitable, but in carrying it out—if carry it .out he 
must—a sympathetic master will try to do it as con¬ 
siderately as possible. I have a case in my eye in 
which a very dear friend of mine, finding such an 
arrangement necessary j acted to the disappointed 

^ Select Committee on Masters and Operatives^ 1S56, p. 107. 

• Prceeedings of Social Science AsspcicUion^ 1858. 

• Select Committee, p. 153. 
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man with a tenderness and a bountifulness fliat might 
have sweetened any disappointment. This gentle¬ 
man does not carry on specific plans of philanthropy; 
but his ever-considerate kindness has given him a 
very high place in the hearts of his workmen. 

All meanness, and especially the> meanness of 
extreme avarice, repels the workman. Paltry reduc¬ 
tions of earnings, and hard beating down of reason¬ 
able demands, are alike distasteful. No doubt the 
workman is tempted to view matters too much from 
his diwn point of view, and to forget the necessity of 
pretty rigid adherence to rule in large establishments; 
yet I could not help once sympathizing with a poor 
woman whose boy, obliged now and then to miss an 
hour from delicate health, had something less tlian a 
halfpenny carefully deducted from two shillings a 
week for every hour that illness had required his 
absence 1 The case was the more noticeable that 
the master was somewhat prominent in the teligious 
world; but the paltriness of the transaction neutral¬ 
ized the influence of the man. 

The dread of being unceremoniously turned adrift 
when unable to work any longer, is another thing that 
makes a deep impression upon workmen. It is with 
a painful feeling they see an aged comrade receive 
his last payment of wagesj when all intercourse be¬ 
tween him and his employer comes to an end. Of 
course it is true that the employer only bargained to 
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pay him /or his work, and not to support him when 
he could supply work no longer* But that there 
should continue to be some kindly bond between 
those who have been associated so long, is surely a 
le^timate desire. Masters are much to be com¬ 
mended who try to spare the feelings of their old 
workers by finding for their old age some easy and 
comfortable berth, or if that cannot be got, giving 
them a pension that will at least keep them off the 
parish. The writer of the life of the late^ Mr. Harris 
of Leicester mentions some interesting facts in his 
experience bearing on this matter. A gentleman had 
once occasion to go.with him to examine the machi¬ 
nery of his factory. Mr. Harris told him he was 
anxious to go with him, for the sake of an old work¬ 
man, who was now earning four or five shillings a 
week less than formerly. He had been ill, he said, 
for some months, his loom had been given to another, 
and he*^as dispirited because on returning he had 
got an inferior loom. Calling a fitter-up, and asking 
for some grinders, which he ascertained were good, 
Mr. Harris ordered a new loom to be fitted up by 
Saturday evening, that the old man might be able to 
get on better. Another visitor mentions his having 
seen several old men employed in one of the flats of 
the factory, who had been long in the service of the 
firm, but being too old to take charge of modem 
machineiy, continued to work Ae old frame. The 
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firm lost a considerable sum by the arrangement, 
but; in the highest sense of thd term, gained far more. 
Is not this one of the ways in which Christian 
employers are to carry their Christianity into busi¬ 
ness ? I was much interested in an account which 
an employer in the west of Scotland gave me of his 
practice, when his profits were unusually high, of 
giving a bounty of ten or' twenty pounds to some 
of his most valuable workmen, raising the wages of 
some others, and releasing some of the older ones 
from •harness altogether, on a comfortable retiring 
allowance* How effectually this would put a stop to 
grumbling at the high profits of the master! 

A little consideration would work wonders. * I 
never thought of it’ is a state of mind that kills tens 
of thousands. The fine lady in Hood’s poem says 
honestly enough— 

‘ The wounds I might have heal’d. 

The human sorrow and smart.; 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part. 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 

, As well as want of Heart.* 

I knew a very wealthy merchant who had in his 
employment for fifty years, at never more than forty 
shillmgs a week, a man that for trustworthiness, 
conscientious fidelity, and skill in business, was quite 
a treasure. In that wealthy bachelor’s will, thousands 
of pounds were left to various charities, but not one 
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crown-piece to the faithful helper who had spent his 
life in serving him. ‘He was too good and too 
Christian a man to grumble; but he did miss the 
pleasure rit would have given him to have received 
even a trifling token of his masters regard. 

By taking an interest in general movements de¬ 
signed mainly for the benefit of the working class, 
employers who find it inexpedient to attempt plans 
of their own may do much good. Some of these 
movements have already been adverted to,'' and 
therefore need only to be enumerated here. Build¬ 
ing Societies, for example, are admitted to be most 
beneficial to the working class, in enabling them to 
secure that first requisite to social improvement—a 
comfortable dwelling; and much may be done by 
masters for promoting such societies. Benefit or 
friendly societies, too, when placed on a right footing, 
are of tKfe greatest use, and may be greatly helped by 
the cordial countenance of masters. The co-opera¬ 
tive ^movement is a favourite one with workpeople, 
but demands an amount of caution and of precaution 
which makes the aid of men of business, accustomed 
to extensive transactions, exceedthgly desirable. The 
half-holiday movement owed much of its success to 
the support of employers, and the early-closing move¬ 
ment, with its supplementary "institutions—evening 
classes, people*$ colleges, mechanics’ institutes, read- 
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ing-rooms, popular lectures, cheap concerts,* and the 
like,—furnishes an admirable field for philanthropic 
exertions. In promoting public parks, recreation 
grounds, allotment gardens, and horticultural shows, 
an important step is taken towards creating a taste 
for healthy amusement, which all admit to be so 
desirable, if the tavern is ever to find its occupation 
gone. Dining-halls, baths, hospitals, and infirmaries 
have all their claims; and in the estimation of a 
zealous friend of the people, the late Mr. Sturge, of 
Birmingham, hydropathic est^lishments were so 
adapted for their good, that at his own expense he 
provided one applicable to the circumstances of 
workmen. 

The promotion of temperance, it need not be said, 
is one of the most important objects that can engage 
the attention of the workman’s friend. Nearly all 
who have laboured in the cause of the people come 
to see that intemperance is their bane ar^ their 
curse, and sooner or later find themselves con- 
stiained to take the most determined attitude against 
it Working men’s clubs and institutes have proved 
of no little service in the battle with drink—^partly 
as rallying-posts for the friends and missionaries of 
temperance, and partly as furnishing the opportunity 
of social enjo 3 nnent apart from the temptations of 
Bacchus. ' 

Free libraries in our large towns are noble institu- 
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tions. Ihere the working man may enjoy his book 
or his periodical at half-hours of the day, and for 
whole hours of the evening, contracting and nourish¬ 
ing a love of reading, that will intellectually at least 
be a great means of elevation. 

Working men’s exhibitions seem on the point of 
commencing a very useful career. They will furnish 
ingenious and active workmen with a special object 
for their leisure hours, and bring their products under 
the notice of many who will appreciate their skill, 
and reward their diligence. Employers, by lending 
tools, and ‘ offering such facilities to their workmen 
as will stimulate them to exercise their ingenuity in 
the production of articles for exhibition’ (we use the 
words of a leading employer in Warwickshire), may 
do much to forward this interesting movement. 

The .great cause of education has surely a special 
claim on all employers of labour and friends of the 
people.® To help to supply schools where they are 
needed, and to provide, in the shape of first-rate 
teaching, an article which parents should make a 
great effort to secure for their children; to give heart 
an3 energy to worthy teachers; to try to raise the 
standard of education, and diffuse a sense of its value 
throughout their neighbourhood, is surely an object 
worthy of their best endeavours. Many are tempted 
to substitute imperfect supplements for the genuine 
article. To evening classes we wish all manner of 
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success, if they are designed to supplement a very 
limited education obtained in the ordinary way; but 
in the great majority of cases, evening classes can 
never lay the foundation of a good education. The 
prevailing notion that the sooner a child ceases to 
cost his parents anything, and becomes an earner of 
wages, the better for all concerned^ needs to be 
vigorously assailed. A higher public sentiment on 
this subject throughout England would be of inesti¬ 
mable value; and the friendsofe the people can do 
few grdhter services to them than by labouring to 
produce it. 

Important, in their own place, though all such 
means of improving the condition of the working 
classes are, and therefore deserving all encourage¬ 
ment from philanthropic employers, it should ever be 
remembered that one method of elevation possesses 
a paramount importance and efficacy—^the Gospel of 
the grace of God. Designed to cure all the evil that 
has come into our world through the faH, the Gospel 
is pre-eminently adapted to raise the class on whom 
the curse falls heaviest, and whose temptations are 
mo^ overwhelming. ^ Erom first to last, the history 
of Christianity is a record not only of individual 
conversion, but of social elevation; and much of 
its highest glory is derived from the wonderful trans¬ 
formations it has wrought on the Iciest dregs of 
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humanity. The voice of love, as it falls from the 
Cross, has dra%n responses from hearts that have 
defied every other attempt to subdue or reclaim 
them. The savages of the South Seas and the can¬ 
nibals of New Zealand have owned its power, alike 
with Kingswood colliers or Cornish miners. It has 
proved a charm more eifectual than the harp of 
Orpheus, to draw men from the haunts of sensuality. 
A power has come from it that has enabled working 
men to hold themselves erect; to spurn temptation \ 
to march steadily along the hard path of toif; to be 
faithful to their masters and loyal to their God; to 
be loving at home and neighbourly abroad; and to 
abound in virtues and graces that throw the lustre of 
heaven on the most bare and monotonous lives. He 
must be blind indeed to the plainest lesson of all 
Christian history, who does not see that it is from 
the wings of the Sun of ‘Righteousness the healing 
virtue comes, that, with all the certainty of a diving 
specific, restores health and vigour to the heart of 
man, To promote mere secular plans for the im¬ 
provement of the masses, and stand aloof from the 
Gospel, would be like the Jfolly of "banishing the 
steam-engine from oitr workshops, and leaning on 
human thews and sinews for the work which is done 
so much more easily and efficiently by the great 
giant-power. It would be like^ shutting out the light 
of the sun from our bouses and places of b^hess, 
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and lighting candles to supply its place. The Gospel 
is God’s blessed gift for the salvation of souls and 
for the regeneration of the world : to thrust it aside, 
and employ mere human agencies to do its work, is 
alike dishonouring to God and cruel to man. , 

No surer or more efficient operations, therefore, 
for benefiting the working class can be taken in hand 
by a philanthropic employer, than those which bring 
the pure influence of the Gospel to bear more fully 
and efficiently on workmen an(J their families. In 
what vf 2 iy this is to be done, is a question to be settled 
by himself. Whether, among his own people, by 
agents of his own—chaplains, or teachers, or Scrip¬ 
ture-readers, or colporteurs, or Bible-women; or 
whether, without a formal agency, by personal inter¬ 
course witli his own workers, or by encouraging pious 
foremen or others to do what they can among the 
rest; or by circulating Christian literature, and pro¬ 
moting itieetings for religious worship and Mutual 
improvement; or whether, by a friendly alliance with 
some neighbouring church or churches, and by giving 
facilities to devoted clergymen, or other Christian 
agents connected wiih thenl^ to labour among his 
people; or whether by throwing his energies into the 
cause of one or more of the great home-missionary 
societies, such as Sunday-schools or City Missions \ 
—whether by one, or several, or all of these methods, 
must be left to himself to detennine. But surely, 
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when there is such a variety of methods of bringing 
the Gospel to bean on his people, there can be no 
excuse for neglecting them all. One other remark 
we must be allowed to add :—however high the 
sphere of the employer, it is a beautiful sight when 
he interests himself personally in the Christian wel¬ 
fare of his people. Then, too, is he in the w^ay to 
obtain for himself and his family the richest blessing 
of God. 

■V 

Occupied, as we have all along been in this little 
work, with the specific object of endeavouring to 
supply social links between employers and employed, 
it is quite possible that our remarks may lead to a 
wrong impression as to the responsibility of others 
besides employers, for the social and Christian well¬ 
being of the labouring masses. It may be thought 
that employers alone are responsible; and those who 
do no^t stand in that relation may fancy that they at 
all events have no duty in the matter. To dissipate 
this fancy, let it be observed that if it be true that 
the ground on which the special duty of employers 
to their own workpeople rests,' is that of neighbour¬ 
hood^ the sanie obligation, though not in so great a 
degree, rests on many others besides. ‘ The respon¬ 
sibilities of the employer/ says a writer already quoted, 
^spring not out of the contract itself which he has 

' See chap, iii 
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made with his workpeople, but out of its ^condary 
consequences. They are entail'ed on him not as the 
employer of these men, but because his employment 
of them makes him in a peculiar sense their “ neigh¬ 
bour.” If the manufacturer and the court try squire 
owe duties to their workmen, from which the inde¬ 
pendent gentleman, living idly on his income, ex¬ 
empts himself, it is not, as this latter and the world 
at large are apt loosely to imagine, because they have 
accepted from those they employ services for which 
money wages are only a partial and inadequate repay¬ 
ment. On the contrary, by the punctual discharge of 
their portion of a fa\r and equitable bargain, they 
have already performed a duty and rendered a ser¬ 
vice to^ their workpeople, which the idle gentleman 
has forgotten or shirked. ... There has always 
seemed to us great folly, and some feelings even less 
excusable, in the abuse which the pharisaic fund- 
holder and the lazy mortgagee—who have tarefully 
shunned the responsibilities and anxieties which 
belong to an industrial connexion with the working 
classes—lavish on the great employers of labour, for 
collecting together laiige numbers of workmen, and 
rendering their labour available for the joint benefit 
of both parties, as if by so doing they had incurred, 
more than other men, the obligation of supporting! 
instructing, and controlling them.’^ 

1 Oreg’s II. aSo. 
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We certainly have no idea of teaching any such 
doctrine. For over and above the consideration of 
neighbourhood, we hold that the obligation lies on 
all Christians, ‘ To do good to all men as they have 
opportunity/ With all real Christianity there is in¬ 
corporated a missionary element, that like leaven 
ever tends outwards, seeking to impregnate all whom 
it can reach with its own heavenly life. The awful 
value which Christianity attaches to the soul, and 
the overwhelming issues for eternity which it suspends 
on the relation in which the soul stands to God, con¬ 
strain all earnest Christians to take the liveliest in¬ 
terest in the spiritual welfare of all to whom their 
influence extends. No earnest Christian will look 
with indifierence on any class of spiritually-destitute 
persons around him, on the ground that it is not his 
part to care for them. It is his part, if it be possible 
for him to do anything for their good. So long as 
they are: neglected or unprovided for, he cannot rest 
in peace; for, no more than a warm-hearted man can 
see his fellows drowning without trying to rescue 
them, can the real Christian see souls perishing 
without an effort to save them. 

We have made our special appeal to .employers. 
But we do not make it to them exclusively. Whoever 
can help without hurting the working classes, let 
him help them. Whoever panfg to see them brought 
to the Friend of the weaiy and heavy laden, let him 
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hasten to the rescue. Whoever longs for th« highest 
glory of his country—longs to-see its moral wastes 
turned into fruitful fields, and its mines of unde¬ 
veloped wealth yielding all manner of precious 
things, let him gird himself to the task. There is 
little fear of too many workers, where the harvest is 
so great, and the labourers so few. 



CHAPTER XI. 

GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE. 

*‘After Adam^ work was curse ; 

The natural creature labours, sweats and frets. ‘ 

But after Christ, work turns to privilege, 

And henceforth, one with our humanity, v 
The Six-Day Worker working still in us, 

Has called us freely to work on with Him 

In high companionship.*—M rs. £. Barrett Browning. 

I T is well known that some distinguished political 
economists consider the system now ruling the 
world of labour to be essentially unsound. In the 
view o(.j Mr. Riiskin, competition is an unchristian 
abomination, to be swept from the face of the earth. 
As an economist, Mr. Ruskin occupies a very differ¬ 
ent place from that so justly assigned to him as a 
writer on art; but, in poptical economy, the name of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill stands nearly as high as that of 
Mr. Ruskin in his own department Mr. Mill cannot 
think it probable, even supposing that improved in- 
tellig^hce and just laws should .-alter the distribution 
of produce to the advantage of the working classes, 
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that they will be contented with the pemAnent con¬ 
dition of labouring for wages *as their ultimate state, 

^ To work at the bidding and for the profit of another, 
withojit any interest in the work,—the price of their 
labour being adjusted by hostile competition, one 
side demanding as much, and the other paying as 
little as possible—^is not, even when wages are high, 
a satisfactory state to human beings of educated in- 
telligence, who 'have ceased to think themselves 
naturally inferior to those whom they serve.To 
remedy this evil, the plan recommended by Mr. 
Mill is, that the workmen should have a share of the 
profits, along with their employers. In support of 
this view, he quotes the authority of Mr. Babbage, in 
his well-known ‘ Economy of Manufactures and 
another writer of distinguished name, Mr Samuel 
Laing, in his ‘ Essay on the Causes and Remedies of 
National Distress.’ Some reference is made to the 
arrangement prevailing in the working of Ae mines 
of Cornwall, and in the American ships trading to 
China, as showing the practicability of the system 
recommended; but the case on which the greatest 
stress is laid is that of a house-painter in Paris, M. 
Leclaire, of whose plans an account was given in 

for September 27 , 1845 .* 

' pQlitital Econtmy^ ii. 324 {2d Edit. 1849). 

* The only case in which the idea of ISIt. Mill is carried out 
io thefuU extent is that of the Cornish miners; they do not re¬ 
ceive any Weekly vrages, but contract in gangs for certain pieces 
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M. Ledaire is represented as employing some two 
hundred workmen, whom he paid in the usual mannerj 
by fixed salaries or wages. To himself, besides in¬ 
terest for, his capital, he assigned a fixed salary as 
allowance for his labour and responsibility as man¬ 
ager. At the end of the year the surplus was divided 
among the body, himself included, in the proportion 
of their salaries. When the accoufit of his plan was 
published, less than half the wdrktosssii employed had 
been admitted to its benefits. What induced him to 
resort to it was the an\ioyance caused by the indiffer¬ 
ence of workmen, who did not perform two-thirds 
the work of which they were capable ; he believed 
that if the interests of the master and those of the 
workman could be bound up with each other, both 
the loss and the irritation arising from this cause 
would be entirely obviated. During the year in which 
his experiment had been in operation, it worked re¬ 
markably well in every way, no workman earning less 
than 1500 francs, or ;^ 6 o a year. In 1848 , accord¬ 
ing to M. Chevalier, in his Lettres sur V Organisation 
du Travail^ the experiment continued to work well 

In answer to my inquiries, Mr, W. Chambers has 
obligingly informed me that he has never heard 

of work ; but it is admitted that much inconvenience arises 
fnun die irregularity and uncertainty of their receiving 'pay- 
mest, and the necessity of their living on credit meanwhile. In 
the other cases, fixed wages are paid to the labourers, so that 
they ore partners only to a very l^ited extent 
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more of the experiments of M. Leclaire; and having 
found no allusion to anything’ of the kind in recent 
works, I do not think it likely that the system has 
spread* It is a plan that will work very well when 
trade is good and profits ample ; but if there be loss 
instead of profit, it can 'only produce to the workmen 
the sickness of disappointment and hope deferred. 
Some years ago, '4>ne of the best and kindest em- 
ployers of Edinburili intimated his intention of giving 
his workmen a percentage on tj^e profit of his estab¬ 
lishment ; but unfortunately, soon after the announce¬ 
ment, losses so heavy were incurred, that no practical 
action has been takei^jin connexion with it 

I have been induced to examine this subject with 
some attention, in consequence of the strong opinion 
expressed by some earnest friends of the people with 
whom I have been in correspondence, that it is 
vain to attempt to allay the hostile feeling between 
employers and employed, unless such a system as 
this be adopted. On the other hand, I must confess 
myself greatly impressed by the remarks of Mr. Greg, 
in his critique on * Mary Barton,* in the Edinburgh 
Review; for, differing tofo ccelo from Mr. Greg in his 
religious opinions; and in his estimate of the argu¬ 
ments by which he supports them, I am the more 
ready to avow my admiration of the clear, calm, and 
comprehensive judgment which he brings to bear on 
social problems. ‘ We have considered,* he says, 
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‘all that^r. Mill has written on the subject in his 
recent invaluable work, with the attention due to 
everything which he puts forth; and with the pre¬ 
possession which we always have, that so profound 
and dispassionate a thinker must b^ right; and we 
have discussed the matter with e^q^rienced men of 
practice, under the sincerest desire to arrive at a satis¬ 
factory conclusion. But we ar^" obliged to declare 
that the difficulties of the scheme seem to us insuper¬ 
able.' , 

The difficulties are roajhly these:—i. The"* plan 
would involve the necessity, to begin with, of lower- 
ing the rate of fixed wages, a? no one could under¬ 
take to pay the same rate of fixed weekly wages, and 
a considerable annual profit to the bargain; 2 . In 
years of loss, the workman, instead of receiving a 
profit, would incur a debt to his employer; and, 
3 . When the hands were very numerous, and con¬ 
stantly ihanging, the difficulties ofwr^w^the scheme 
would be insuperable. It is admitted that it is easy 
to give to some of the principal workmen employed 
in factories (the foremen, for example) a certain per¬ 
centage of the yearly profits in additibn to their 
salary^ and that this is often done, and might be done 
in other cases with much advantage. But in these 
cases, though the men are select, no attempt is made 

' ■ i«ik« 

to make th^m sharers in losses as well as in gains. 
* Hie share they receive is simply an additional salary 
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or bonus, given when the business is profitable; is, 
in fact, neither more nor less than an advance in 
wages, withdrawn when the capitalist can no longer 
afford to give it* 

Little, therefore, it seems, can be expected from 
any scheme which would confer on the workman the 
emoluments, without the substantial position, of a 
capitalist. But why should not the workman become 
a bond fide holder of part of the capital of the con¬ 
cern? Under the recent law of limited liability, the 
question becomes more pertinent than ever. In 
several cases employers themselves have taken the 
matter up. Where itj;ias been determined to convert 
large concerns into joint-stock companies, a stipula¬ 
tion has in some instances been made, that in allot¬ 
ting the shares assigned to the public, , a preference 
shall be given to the workmen of the concern. This 
stipulation was introduced in the recent proposal of 
Messrs. Crossley, of Halifax, for enlarging th€ basis of 
their business. Another scheme of a similar kind 
was lately started^ proposing to constitute a company 
for working the collieries of Messrs. Briggs, at Whit- 
wood and Methley, near Normanton, Yorkshire, 
^ with the primary view of securing the co-operation 
of aU those connected with the collieries, either as 
managers and workpeople or as customers^ in the 
earnest hope of thus effecting a satisfactory solution 
pf the difiicult problem now so largely occupying 
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the attention of political economists and philanthro¬ 
pists, namely, the best mode of associating capital 
and labour, and of preventing the occurrence of those 
trade disputes which so frequently disturb the social 
relations of our country.’ Besides offering a prefer¬ 
ence to managers and workmen and customers of the 
collieries in the allotment of shares, the prospectus 
recommends that whenever the profits of the business 
should exceed ten per cent, all those employed by 
the company should receive one-half of such excess- 
profit as a bonus, to be distributed amongst them in 
proportion to their respective earnings. 

The fact is, that till very lately no idea could have 
seemed more Utopian than that of a workman hold¬ 
ing a portion of the capital of a large concern. In 
the first place, the state of the law did not admit of 
it; in the second place, the masters did not desire 
it; and in the third place, the men could not even 
dream of it. They never fancied it possible that they 
could accumulate sufficient funds to make them capi¬ 
talists. Recent years have changed all that. The 
millions deposited by the working classes in savings 
banks haye shown how rapidly they are capable of 
accumulating capital The additional millions still 
more recently invested in the funds of building and 
co-operative societies have immensely enlarged our 
conceptions of what may be done in this direction. 
The astounding fact, that more than sixty millions 
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Sterling are spent annually by the working classes in 
Strong drink and tobacco, shows what immense masses 
of property they might acquire if these millions were 
turned into a more profitable channel. That there 
are ample sums in their hands waiting for investment 
is further plain from the very frequent complaint of 
masters, in certain trades, that the more wages their 
workmen get, the worse do they become. There is 
no need, therefore, for speaking any longer of work¬ 
men as if they were incapable %f becoming capitalists. 
Unhappily it is true that there are several trades and 
employments where the wages are so small that this 
is at present impossible. And in the case of work¬ 
men with large families, it is both foolish and cruel to 
speak as if they were in an emharras des richesses. But 
taking workmen as a whole, it is beyond doubt that 
their resources are capable of furnishing a large 
amount of capital It is in this way, we a;^rehend, 
and not by a plan that would give them the benefit 
without the substance of capital, that their future 
elevation, in the direction indicated by Mr. Mill, is 
to be secured. 

We do things gradually in this country j and it 
seems by far the wisest plan for masters to begin by 
offering an interest in the prosperity of their business 
to those who have been longest connected with it, 
and who by their steadiness, diligence, and economy, 
have shown themselves worthiest of it. The know- 
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ledge that by such qualities these men had gained 
their position would be a stimulus to other workers 
to do likewise. These men would have a * deep 
interest in encouraging every scheme fitted to pro¬ 
mote the general welfare, and would be most valu¬ 
able allies to philanthropic and Christian masters in 
working out such plans. Sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to show how the arrangement is likely to 
work in places where it has been tried; but if the 
results should prove erxouraging, their ultimate bear¬ 
ing on the happiness ^and prosperity of great &tab- 
lishments, and on the elevation of workmen, must be 
incalculable. 

It is always in the power of working men, should 
no openings occur for becoming shareholders in 
their master’s business, such as those that have 
been noticed, to club their savings together, and to 
commence and carry on works of their own. Ex¬ 
periments of this kind have been made under the 
co-operative system. In some cases they have been 
attended with success; in other cases they have 
not had the like result The question of manage¬ 
ment is a difficult one: for simplicity and unity in 
the goyeming body is most desirable, but it is not 
easily attained, where many masters are desirous of 
having' a finger/in the pie. E^erience, however, 
will teach the working classes, as it has taught the 
middle, the necessity of forbearance and generous 
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confidence in those whom they intrust* with the 
management of their affairs; 'only, to warrant that 
confidence, they must take care not to allow them¬ 
selves to be caught by the more showy and superficial 
qualities of aspirants to leadership, but to look out 
for leaders and managers of tried worth and solid 
wisdom—‘ able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness.’ 

By becoming themselves capitalists, and in a sense 
masters, workmen'will be in a much better position 
to understand the merits of the questions that are so 
fiercely agitated between employers and employed. 
As it is, their sympathies are all on one side \ and 
looking at these questions entirely from the work¬ 
man’s point of view, they are exceedingly prone to 
form wrong, or at least exaggerated conclusions 
regarding them. By becoming capitalists, even 
though only to a limited extent, they would not only 
understand better the difficulties of masters, fcut their 
sympathies would be partly with them, and partly 
with their working brethren. It is wonderful how a 
slight change of position affects one’s view of the 
merits of a controversy. Divided sympathies have 
a wonderful effect in making one forbearing and 
considerate. The principle operates beneficially 
in every sphere of life, and although, no doubt, it 
would indicate a higher state if men could view every 
question of the kind quite apart from their own 
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interests feelings, such a state of perfection is 
not likely to be reached under the present order of 
things. In a moral point of view, therefore, we 
attach great importance to the habit of accumulation, 
under the conditions which we have specified in ; 
Better Days for Working People, The amount of sin 
and strife, of passion and ferocity, which this habit 
would contribute to avert, it is impossible to calculate. 

But remedies like these, it may be said, are slow 
and gradual \ and at any time, while benevolent men 
are trying to urge them forward, there may arise a 
fierce tornado in the world of labour, that will sweep 
everything before it, and drive masters and men into 
an attitude of ruthless war. Such a tornado has been 
sweeping over the ‘black country,* as I have been 
writing these pages, in the shape of the strike and 
lockout In certain aspects, that event is a most 
distresring and discouraging one. To my mind it is 
peculiari^'^ distressing, because the masters appear to 
have taken up a very unhappy position—trying to 
cure, or rather , crush a combination by a combina¬ 
tion—-themselves combining to prevent the men from 
combining—^casting out devils by the power of Beel¬ 
zebub. Yet there are features of a hopeful kind in 
connexion with this very occurrence. There has 
been a strong effort on both sides to repress passion, 
and the offer of arbitration has "been so readily wel- 
corned, as to give grenl hope that by similar means, 
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disputes of the same kind may in future ^e wliolly 
averted, or readily adjusted. Whether or not we are 
ready for the institution of arbitration courts, or ever 
shall be, is a question of considerable difficulty. The 
experience of France and Belgium, in their ‘ Conseils 
des Prud’hommes,’ has shown that it is quite possible 
to have tribunals, consisting of masters and men in 
equal numbers, with a neutral president, by whom 
very many disputes in the world of labour are readily 
settled.' But whether such ^ Conseils des Prud’- 
homnles’ could ^grapple with the question of wages, 
is a different matter. Perhaps the more English 
method is to work away for a time with arbiters spe¬ 
cially appointed as-cases may arise, and allow the 
experience so gathered to prepare the way for a 
definite institution. It is remarkable that the same 
Birmingham newspaper which announced the com¬ 
mencement of the lock-out in the iron-districts, 
published elaborate articles of a^eement come to 
between the masters and workmen in the building 
trades, who had wisely agreed to refer their differ¬ 
ences to an arbiter. In the north of England, in 
the carpet-weaving trade, an annual meeting has been 
held for a number of years, at which representatives 
of the masters and the men are present, and where 

their differences are amicably adjusted. It is difficult 

- .. 

' See Appendix to Select Committ^’s Report on Masters and 
Operatives, 1856. 
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to understand the objection of the master-engineers 
to arbitration, in their statement of 1852 . They 
admitted that they had ‘ no reason to doubt that the 
award of the arbiters would be honest, intelligent, 
and satisfactory,* and yet they bitterly repudiated it, 
because the masters were the proper parties to regu¬ 
late their own business, and all they begged was to be 
let alone. They forgot, or wrote as if they had for¬ 
gotten, that the irritation prevailing at the time made 
it impossible for them^to regulate that very important 
part of their business which consisted'^in coming«to an 
amicable agreement with their men ; and in declining 
an arbitration which they were^sure would be honest, 
intelligent, and satisfactory, they refused the only 
feasible method of regaining a position where they 
might have their wish, and be let alone. 

There is another important question that has much 
to do with the moral and social elevation of the work¬ 
ing clas!?,—I mean the extension of the suffrage. Not 
a little misapprehension seems to prevail on this 
point. Because the masses do not assemble in tens 
of thousands, or sign petitions by the million, it is 
thought that the question is one in wliich they feel 
little interest, and that it can have no important or 
vital, bearings on their character and condition. But 
though the masses may not be caring much about it, 
thip case is different with the intelligent and thought¬ 
ful few; and I have rejtifon to know that, in their case, 
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the exclusion of their class from all part in^he govern¬ 
ment of the country acts as a Silent irritant: it causes 
a sense of neglect and distrust, and tends to separate 
their sympathies from the governing classes. The 
gradual extension of the suffrage, I believe, would 
have a happier and better effect than most people 
dream of. Instead of subverting the institutions of 
the country, it would probably place them on a more 
lasting basis. It would weld the different classes of 
society more together, and vastly increase the social 
strength of the land. It would stimulate the cause 
of national education ; for we could not endure that 
the suffrage should J^e in the hands of uneducated 
men. It would greatly increase the number of those 
who feel a pride and pleasure in the elevation of 
their country. The longer the measure is delayed, 
the more urgent must it become; at least in the view 
of those who look below the surface, and with whom 
deep, silent forces weigh more than a himdred noisy 
demonstrations. 

On the whole, there seems no good reason why we 
should despair of the masses of our country, or deem 
it impossible to achieve the grand moral, social, and 
spiritual results which God seems to have had in 
view in giving us our pre-eminence in the w'orld of 
labour. We should indeed despair, and that utterly, 
if it were not for the spirit of Christianity, and the 
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influence t/hich that spirit would have, if more largely 
prevailing both ampn'g masters and men. But even 
already some progress has been made. It is admitted 
that on the whole a better spirit characterizes the 
relations of masters and men than prevailed five-and- 
-twenty years ago. ‘ If the Preston masters,’ said Mr. 
Cowell, of Preston, in 1859 , ‘ had been the same 
masters in 1853 as they are now, the Preston lock-out 
would never have taken place.’ The feeling seems 
to be gaining ground on both sides that, if they but 
knew it, the interests of masters and men are*iden- 
tical. It is not the interest of the masters to have a 
starved, alienated, discontentecj, careless set of men. 
It is not the interest of the men to have masters 
struggling with difficulty,. and hardly able, through 
the smallness of their profits, to keep their concern 
above water. It is the real interest of the masters to 
have intelligent, sober, industrious, obliging workers, 
dwelling tin comfortable houses, working in comfort¬ 
able workshops, and well supplied with all the means 
adapted to promote the welfare both of their bodies 
and of their souls. It is the real interest of the men 
to have masters who will be encouraged to try to 
promote their welfare, and who will not be driven 
into their shell to avoid the suspicion of plotting 
for their own advantage. It is the interest of the 
masters that there should be an independent spirit in 
their men, and it is the interest of the men that there 
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should be an independent spirit in their Masters. 
But it needs something of tlfe free, wide vision of 
Christianity to see that in all these ways their interests 
are identical. In clutching at present gain, the nar¬ 
row spirit of the natural man overlooks many of the 
conditions that are essential to permanent success. 
Enlarging at once his heart and his vision, Christian¬ 
ity shows him how a present loss is often a perma¬ 
nent gain, and how surely the spirit of considerate 
love brings its reward in the end. Are these things 
not i>ecoming better understood and "more deeply 
felt ] Are men not coming to see that it is a blessing 
to have masters who have a concern for their wel- 
fare 1 And are masters not coming to see that it is a 
blessing to have men who love and esteem them, 
who rejoice in their prosperity, and grieve for their 
trials 1 

And why should we, who are eveiy day praying 
‘ Thy kingdom come,’ despair of this spirit^ecoming 
far more widely diffused and deeply seated 1 Is not 
this an important part of what is involved in the 
coming of the kingdom of God 1 Is it not one of the 
greatest laws of that kingdom, second in importance 
to but one other,—‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself ? It is one of the peculiar features of the 
active religious spirit of the present day, that it seeks 
to spread itself through all the ordinary pursuits and 
occupations of men ; it will not be confined to holy 
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places \^r*)sacred times ; it claims business and even 
recreation among its* subjects, and unfurls its flag 
over the factory, the counting-house, and the ex¬ 
change, as well as the church, the chapel, and the . 
closet. The pulpit urges employers to carry their 
Christianity into their relations with their servants, 
and tread in the footsteps of their great Master, in 
all the transactions of business life. It urges servants 
to do service with goodwill, as to the Lord, and not 
to men. If our faith in Christianity leads us to 
anticipate, among the* certain realities of the future, 
a time when every nation, barbarous and civilized, 
shall bow at the name of Jesus, why should we despair 
of a time when all classes of a professedly Christian 
community shall make it their daily business to honour 
the laws of his kingdom ? 

The growth of a truly Christian spirit would neither 
exalt the people at the expense of the masters, nor 
the mast^^rs at the expense of the people. It would 
elevate both alike. It would make the masters more 
considerate, and the people more willing. It would 
clear the atmosphere of those barbarous elements of 
strife that from time to time have made the world of 
labour as hideous to look upon as a battle-field. It 
would dispose both sides to a peaceful settlement of 
their differences. It would lead each to take a 
generous view of the position of the other, and to 
make great allowance for difficulties and provoca- 
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tions. It would give each a leading plaW^n the 
prayers of the other, and hallow their relation by 
holy sympathies that spring from the Cross. It 
would cause both to recognise their respective posi¬ 
tions, as assigned to them by One whom of all beings 
they are bound to respect; and to recognise each 
other, though differing in the functions expected of 
them, as fellow-workers for one great end. Under 
such influences, the wilderness would indeed rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. What store of warm affec- 
tion and unswerving fidelity on the part of workmen 
would thus be unlocked, and of kindly sympathy and 
self-denying effort-on^the part of masters ! What 
happy families would be reared, what valuable citizens 
given to the state, what sons as plants grown up in 
their youth, and daughters as corner-stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace ! After years of strifes 
and strikes, of tumult and tossing, the dove with the 
olive leaf would at last settle on the ark, and even 
of masters and men who have never ceased to be 
ranged in warlike attitude against each other, it would 
be said at last, ‘ Behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity !* 

I would never have a master to regard the peace 
and content which the Gospel brings to the heart 
of a pious workman as any reason why he should 
not, with generous heart and liberal hand, render to 
that workman *that which is just and equal.’ St 
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James es told us what to think of masters professing 
Christianity that have'become rich, ‘while the hire of 
their labourers who have reaped down their fields, 
and is by them kept back by fraud, crieth \ and the 
cries are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,* 
But I would most earnestly urge on masters to con¬ 
sider that if the hope that maketh not ashamed 
brightens a poor man^s lot, it wonderfully transfigures 
it, and makes it infinitely easier for him to plod on 

* Wherever Nature needs. 

I ' 

Wherever Labour calls.* c 

AVhat can be more dreary than an existence of un¬ 
broken toil, unrefreshed by any sense of God’s love 
or man’s, and unbrightened by any hope beyond? 
We need i^t wonder if infidels are fierce, or secular¬ 
ists bitter I The benefit conferred on a working man 
by the Gospel is unspeakable every way. Silver and 
gold become corruptible things when placed side by 
side witih the precious blood of Christ. Therefore 
the greatest service the master can do to his men is 
to try to get them brought under the power of the 
Ck»spel. Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come. The very curse of labour is 
changed into a blessing. The sorrows of the night 
become endurable, because joy cometh in the morn¬ 
ing. Often and often this has been the consolation 
of the worker, under sufifering and oppression. It is 
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what has kept his heart from breaking wbrt^t had 
sunk very low. The miners’ po*et draws not on fancy 
but fact, when he makes the miner, in his morning 
song, thus call his fellow to his repulsive task :— 

‘ Be cheerful, poor brother! I’ve heard of a land 
Where no over labour e’er blisters the hand— 

A land where no fetters of slavery are seen, 

Where the grindstone of tyranny never hath been. 
Perhaps we’ll go there when our ploddings are o’er. 

And then we’ll be weary-boned miners no more. ’ 

That some employers who have worked hard in 
the cause of the people should be feeling considerable 
discouragement, and should even be ready to abandon 
their attempts in despair, does not surprise us, but is 
at the same time far from reasonable. What great 
moral harvest was ever ripened and reaf^ by a coup 
de main ? If the cause in question should have its 
pioneers, its sufferers, and even its martyrs, is it not 
worthy of them? Our restless and impatient genera¬ 
tion would leave Providence all behind. •We will 
not dig the trenches, unless you can guarantee that, 
in a week or two at furthest, our flag shall float in 
triumph from the citadel. As much as any other, 
this cause demands that combination of ardent enter¬ 
prise, dogged perseverance, and elastic tact through 
which, in due time, other enterprises attain their 
triumphs. What though we should not be allowed 
to set foot in the land of Promise ? Is it nothing to 
see signs of activity and progress that point, though 
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it be to the final issue,—to have the consolation 
that cheered the dying Cavour, ‘ The cause lives !’ 

Let Christian employers, then, take courage and 
persevere. Let them confer more with one another, 
and with Christian ministers and friends interested in 
their object, as well as with the more intelligent and 
trusty of their own subordinates, for in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety. Let them go boldly 
and manfully to the great Source of Wisdom, asking 
Him to guide and bless them in all their endeavour 

f 

to do His work. Let them feel that God calk them 
to rouse their brother-employers to a sense of their 
responsibility, to give an impulse to sleeping con¬ 
sciences,—to remind them that, in their case empha¬ 
tically, En^nd, and England’s God, ‘ expects every 
man to do his duty.’ The cause is so great, and so 
full of glorious issues, that they need not mind a few 
angry words from some. These will be light, com¬ 
pared vtth the benedictions of their fellow-men, and 
the blessing of God. 
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